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Notes. 


THE STAGE PARSON IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

It is perhaps not remarkable that simultaneously 
With the revolution of religious thought occurred 
& corresponding revolution in dramatic literature. 

similar as the two subjects may appear, it is 
to be remembered that the stage had formerly 
been the vehicle of spiritual instruction, if not, 
at times, an altar of religious devotion. The same 
tanses which tended to revolutionize the spirit 
of the ancient worship must at the same time 

» interfered to alter the existing dramatic 
@aditions, until the connexion between the Church 
aad the stage was wholly severed, and speculative 
en began to look around for a wider range 
creations. So it is that in our theatrical annals 
We find a perceptible line of demarcation between 
the period of scriptural performances and that of 
the stage play. Successive departures from former 
and a more frequent reference to the models 
o@f antiquity taught English dramatists early in 
Elizabethan era to burst forth in the full blaze 
comedy. 
Many as are the deductions to be drawn from 





a study of our early dramatic literature, few are 
more cleat and obtrusive than those evidencing 
the degradation of the clergy throughout this cen- 
tury. <A priest in orders was the hired retainer 
of every squireen, who could thus at a trifling 
outlay imitate the refinement of the wealthy. The 
services rendered in exchange for board and lodg- 
ing were not of a particularly spiritual character. 
Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apri- 
cots, and sometimes curried the coach horses. 
“He cast up the farrier’s bills; he walked ten 
miles with a message or a parcel ; he was permitted 
to dine with the family, but was expected to 
content himself with the plainest fare; he might 
fill himself with the corned beef and carrots, but 
as soon as the tarts and cheese-cakes made their 
appearance, he quitted his seat and stood aloof 
from the repast, from a great part of which he had 
been excluded.” If the good man obtained a 
benefice, his life was often consumed in a meaning- 
less struggle for subsistence. “ Often,” the his- 
torian goes on to relate, “it was only by toiling 
on his glebe that he could obtain daily bread. His 
boys followed the plough, and his girls went out 
to service.” Although this description borrows 
its colouring from the literature of a later period 
than the sixteenth century, it is more applicable 
to the early days of Protestantism; and if the 
stage parson, as depicted in Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, be any index to the condition of the 
contemporary clergy, the minister of religion had 
sunk to a lower ebb in the world’s estimation than 
the description of Macaulay allows us to under- 
stand. He was essentially the creature of comedy, 
whose appearance on the stage was a signal for the 
broadest laugh. The position he occupies is some- 
thing that of pantaloon in a Christmas pantomime, 
—a butt for the sallies of the wags, and the reci- 
pient of the blows intended to alight on the head 
of the real effender. He is represented as a gossip 
and a meddler, a rogue and a scandal-monger. 
Where variety is given to this character it is by 
connecting him with vice instead of folly, and 
exhibiting him as a shameless profligate, a pander, 
and a sot. Never even is he ridiculed for learning 
or pedantry—first resource of a shifty dramatist. 
When, in the comedy above mentioned, the vicar 
is sent for to settle a dispute between two quarrel- 
some women, that worthy is found drinking in an 
ale-house. His lucubrations on the occasion of 
this interruption afford a fair sample of the senti- 
ments looked for in the stage parson :— 
“ A man were better twenty times be a baudoy and barke, 
Than here among such a sort be parish priest or clarke. 
* > > 7 * 
But he must trudge about the towne, this way and 
that way, 
Here toa drab, there to a theefe, his shoes to teare 
and rent, 
And that which is worst of all at every knaves com- 
mandment. 
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I had not sit the space to drink two pots of ale, 

But a Gurton’s sory boy was straite way at my 

tayle. 

And when I come not at their call, I only thereby 

ooce, 

For I am sure to lacke therefore a tythe pig or a goose. 

I warrant you when truth is knowen, and told they 

have their tale, 

The matter where about I come is not worth a half 

peny worth of ale.” 

Liquor and ale-houses are too often mentioned in 
connexion with the “good man.” In London and 
the Countrey Carbonadoed we read that the clergy 
had an affection for a “strong Beere Cellar or a 
Wine Taverne more than their studies,” and that 
their only ambition was to be “conversant with 
gentlewoemen, and now and then let an oath slippe 
with a good grace.” It is, however, to be borne 
in mind that the village tap-room was the office 
for the transaction of parish business; that it was 
there the churchwardens met, the parish affairs 
were adjusted, and accounts settled. Once in the 
precincts of the house of entertainment, it is not 
remarkable that an easy-going Churchman should 
become mixed up with its habitual frequenters, or 
that his sacerdotal character should in nowise 
prevent him from fraternizing with mine hostess 
and the maltman, or from taking a kiss from the 
damsels “ bred up to serve strong waters on the 
gentlemen.” 

The dramatic works of John Heywood are 
curious as affording an instance of the liberty 
with which even Roman Catholic authors felt 
themselves justified in satirizing the established 
priesthood. One of them, A Mery Play between 
Johan Johan, the Husbande, Tyb, his wife, and 
Syr Jhan, the Preest, relies entirely on the popular 
detestation of the clergy. The husband is, with 
reason, jealous of his wife, who, on being re- 
proached for her lengthened absence, excuses her- 
self by stating 

“Truly Johan Johan we made a pye, 

I and my gossyp Margery, 

And our gossyp the preest Sir Jhan.” 
Margery, replies the husband, is the greatest bawd 
from there to Coventry, and as for Sir Jhan, all 
the world knows that he is 
“ An ypocrite, a knave that all men refuse ; 

A lyer, a wretch, a maker of stryfe. 

I pray to Christ, if my wyshe be no synne, 

That the preest may breake his neck when he comes 

in. 

Of another production by the same author, 
entitled A Merry Playe betweene the Pardoner, the 
Frere, the Curate, and neybour Pratte, it is only 
necessary to say, that while the three ecclesiastics 
indulge in the most unrestrained blasphemy, the 
layman, Pratte, wholly abstains from swearing. 
But we must not linger long over these strange 
performances, for, as the author of The History of 
Court Fools remarks, even the so-called student of 
literature would be sorely in need of civet where- 








with to sweeten his imagination after a perusal of 
the dramatic works of Heywood the Jester. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle had until the present 
century been esteemed the earliest work deserving 
the name of stage play, but it would seem that 
the preference is now given to a comedy called 
Misogenus, of which, however, only a fragment ig 
known to exist. Here again the priestly office is 
made food for diversion. The hero is in com- 
pany of his mistress, imbibing a drink called 
“muscadine,” when the lady proposes a “ cast at 
the bones.” Dice not being forthcoming, it is 
at once suggested that the parish priest be 
summoned, who was sure to come provided with 
instruments of gaming. Sir John is of course 
discovered at a public-house. Having arrived, he 
contrives so to fleece the party as to raise a sus- 
picion that he uses cogged dice. He next stakes 
his gown on the success of a trick of legerdemain, 
and the rest of the company are described as 
playing a game called “ Mumchaunce, or Novum 
come quickly.” In the midst of play the church 
bell is heard ringing for service, and the parish 
clerk comes to call his master to his duties, 
Though at first disinclined to attend divine wor- 
ship, he is more disposed to go at hearing that 
Susan Sweetlips is waiting for him in the vestry. 
3ut the threats and entreaties of his companions 
prevail upon him to remain, and the reverend 
gentleman finishes his evening, dancing country 
dances to the tune of The Shaking of the Sheets. 

The play-writers in the beginning of ‘the next 
century are singularly free from this vein of 
humour, and I doubt whether in the whole of 
Marston’s dramatic writings there will be found 
a single passage reflecting on the clergy. One 
reference, however, to this jocular personage cannot 
be omitted. In The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
1608, the parson comes on the stage in company 
of two tapsters, Banks and Smug:— 

“Str Jony. Neighbour Banks of Waltham, and good- 
man Smug, the honest smith of Edmonton, as I dwell 
betwixt you both, at Enfield, I know the taste of both 
your ale-houses ; they are good both, smart both—grass 
and hay—we are all mortal—let’s live till we die, and 
be merry; and there’s an end. ; 

Save. So, Sir John, I'll one of these days be drunk in 
your company. 

Banks. But to our former notion of stealing some 
venison ; whither goe we? 

Sir Joun. Into the forest, neighbour Banks.” 

And the three jolly fellows sally forth to kill the 
king’s deer. JULIAN SHARMAN. 

Kensington. 





“COMMENCEMENT” AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, IN 1614. 

I am not aware that the following account of the 
Commencement in Trinity College, Dublin, 
1614, has already appeared in print ; at all events, 
it will be read with interest by many old graduates, 
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who, like myself, have now met with it for the first 
time. I copied it a short time since in the Library 
of the British Museum ; it will be found in Harleian, 


3544, p. 98.— 

“James King of Ireland. Chichester Lo. Dep. The 
manner of this Commencement was accomplished in this 
order. Firste, Dr. Hampton Lord Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland who having many years before 

roceeded Doctor in Theology at the University of Cam- 
brig, was now at this commencement incorporated into 
the University of Dublin and was chosen Doctor Cathedra 
and Moderator of the Theological Arte in that Com- 
mencement. So upon the day appointed, viz. the 18 
daye of August the say’d Doctor Hampton Lo. Primate 
together with the Provost, Fellows and Schollars of the 
House passed from the College, through the City of 
Dublin in a verie stately order, for the Lord Primate and 
other ancient Doctors and also those that were to proceed 
Doctors, were every one attyred in Scarlet Robes, with 
their Doctors Hoods. Also the Bachelors of Divinitie, 
the Masters and Bachelors of the Artes were attyred in 
other schollars-like attyres as apperteined, which made 
a verie beautiful show to the sight of all men, and they 
were further most highly graced with the presence of 
the Lo. Deputy the Lord Chancellor, S* Thomas Rydge- 
waye Vice-Treasurer and Treasurer at Warres with 
divers other of the Council who followed after them, and 
sate in S' Patricks Church to hear their disputations and 
discources which were performed as followeth.— 

“First when they entered the Choir of S‘ Patricks 
Church, the Masters and Bachelors of Arte sat doun in 
their places appointed for them. Every one according 
i ite Dagnee. Likewise Doctor Dun being a Doctor in 
the Civil Law and Vice Chancellor of the University took 
his place which was also appointed for him in the quire 
and then Master Anthonie Martine proctor of the College 
ascended up into one of the Pulpits as moderator for the 
Philosophical Act2s. And the Lord Primate who was 
Father for that day of the Theological Acte, with these 
three that were to proceed in the public disputation and 
also two Bachelors of Divinity, did ascend up into their 
places which were appointed for them on the right side 
of the a. And when the Lord Deputy, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Council were sett and all things in 
good order, Doctor Dun the Vice Chancellor of the 
University began an oration in Latin, being as a general 
introduction into all the Actes of that days disputation 
which he performed verie learnedly—and when he had 
ended his oration, the Lord Primate began another oration 
in Latin concerning the Acte of Divinity and those who 
were to proceed Doctors. This oration contayned a long 


discourse wherein he administered five academical 
ceremonies, as here do follou in order. 1. He set them 
in his chair, 2. He gave them square caps. 3. He 


delivered them the Bible. 4. He put rings upon their 
fingers. 5. He gave to each of them a kiss. Thise 
ceremonies were ministered severally to each of them, 
first to Doctor Usher then to Doctor Richardson, lastly 
to Doctor Walshe, and the Lord Primate expounded to 
them the signification of each ceremony. This manner 
of Commencement was never used in Ireland before 
this time. Nou all things being thus performed by 
the Lo. Primate, as is said, Doctor Usher went doun 
in the quire, and ascended up into one of the Pulpits 
where he made a sermon like oration upon the text 


oc est corpus meum, and after a long discourse 


thereon, the other two Doctors, viz. D. Rychardson and 
Doctor Walshe disputed with D. Usher upon the same 
point, in which disputation the Lord Primate who was 
the Father of this Theological Acte was also Moderator 
iu their disputations. 


And so finishing the Acte, they 





arose up and returned back to the Trinity College where 
a stately dinner was provided for the Lord Deputy and 
Council. And thus were all things concerning the Actes 
of Commencement in the University of Dublin performed 
and accomplished to their high commendations and 
credit. 

“The total sum of all the Graduates that have com- 
menced in this University from the first foundation 
thereof to the present year 1614 inclusive conteyning the 
space of 23 years—Doctors in Divinity 7—in Civil Law 1 
—in Phisick 1—in Total 9—Bachelors in Theology 7— 
Masters in Artes 38. Bachelors of the Artes 53—of 
Musick 1. Graduates in Total 108. 

‘* Besides these incorporated 3 viz. one Doctor two 
Masters of the Artes. And whereas it hath pleased God 
that in these feu years of her infancy she hath brought 
forth such a learned issue, it is to be hoped for, that in 
her more ripe and mature years (God blessing her in- 
crease) she shall produce multitudes of learned children 
which shall flourish both in the Church and Common- 
wealth to the glory of God and the increase of the true 
Christian Religion in Christ Jesus, Amen.” 

At p. 77 of the same MS. is the following 
note :— 

“1612, Sep. 30. In the same month were comm in y* 
University of Dublin MA 5—BA 8. and one Bachelor of 
Musick.” 

R. C. 


Cork. 





THE WORKS OF BURNS. 


There were no fewer than three distinctive edi- 
tions of the poet’s works printed in Edinburgh in 
the year 1787. It has been supposed by collectors 
that only two editions were produced in that year, 
the one bearing the imprint, “ Edinburgh, printed 
for the author,” &c., and the other, “ London, 
printed for A. Strahan & T. Cadell, in the 
Strand”; but I find that there have been two set- 
tings up of the author's edition besides the one 
printed in Edinburgh for the London publishers. 
On comparing several copies dated 1787, I observe 
numerous variations in lines, and even in foot- 
notes, which show that three sets of types have 
been composed. In the last stanza of the Ad- 
dress to a Haggis, one edition has the expression 
“ skinking ware” correct, whereas another has it 
“stinking ware”; and strange, though true, the 
latter spelling has been followed in many after 
editions, instead of the proper words, which mean 
watery or thin gelatinous stuff. 

In the Edinburgh editions of 1793 and 1794, 
both published under Burns’s own superintendence, 
the words read “ skinking ware.” 

James McKie. 

Kilmarnock. 

FREDERIC MARC ANTOINE VENUA. 

A few days ago, there lay before me, on the top 
of old theatrical memorials, a play-bill of the 
Theatre Royal Margate, for Saturday, the 31st of 
August, 1805. It announced The Beaux Stratagem, 
with Miss Duncan (afterwards equally famous 
under the name of Mrs. Davison) as Mrs. Sullen. 
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“To which,” so runs the bill, “will be added, for 
the first time, a new pastoral ballet, called The 
Harvest Festival. The music, entirely new, by 
Mons. F. M. A. Venua.” On the same day that 
this old bill came thus under notice, I read in the 
obituary of the Times the words, “ On November 
5, at Heavitree, Exeter, Frederic Marc Antoine 
-Venua, 86 years of age. Deeply regretted.” Be- 
tween the two dates, 1805 and 1872, lay a whole 
career. It merits to be noted, for it was not a 
common one. M. Venua passed from the Margate 
orchestra to that of the King’s Theatre (the Opera- 
House), where he, for several seasons, composed 
and led the ballet music. Some one has referred 
to the time “when D’Egville danced to Venua’s 
violin.” A list of the violinist’s principal compo- 
sitions may be found in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Among them, and extending from 
1809 to 1820, were Pietro il Grande, an histvzical 
ballet, the overture to which was long a favourite 
in our theatres; Borea ¢ Zeffiro, in which was a 
— Gavotte ; I Contadini Tirolesi, a pastoral 
nallet ; Psyche, a mythological ballet, the music of 
which was frequently played at the Vienna resi- 
dence of the old Prince de Ligne during the Con- 
ss ; Zelise, ou la Forét aux Aventures, and La 
Teeumans Supposée, ou le Mariage Clandestin. 
Now that the Ballet in its ancient beauty no 
longer exists, the few survivors of these early days 
will be glad to be reminded of the once familiar 
names and graceful music. Ultimately M. Venua 
withdrew from the Opera to devote himself to 
private teaching. He settled in, or near, Reading, 
in which town he may be said to have created a 
taste for music, and to have made some of the 
townsmen good vocalists and instrumentalists. M. 
Venua’s annual concerts there used to stir the 
county as a great musical festival ; and in acknow- 
ledgment of his useful and gratuitous public ser- 
vices in promoting a musical taste, M. Venua was 
pred with a testimonial in the form of a piece 
of plate. After a time this artist, who survived 
nearly all who had laboured with him in early days, 
retired altogether into private life, but he never 
abandoned his beloved violin. He was often to be 
found in the orchestra at Windsor Castle. He now 
belongs to musical biographers. When living, he 
did not lack a poet. The author of Reminiscences 
of the Opera, among other things, has chronicled 
the following— 
* And I have seen a troop of gods,— 
It really was a sight entrancing,— 
All mute and motionless as clods, 
Till Venua’s archet set them dancing.” 


J. D. 





Tae tate Dr. Husensetu.—lI beg to offer my 
humble tribute to the memory of the venerable 
F. C. H., whose removal from our front ranks is 
the occasion of deep-felt and widely-extended 









sorrow, by furnishing an account of the number of 
his much valued contributions to “ N. & Q.” 
Commencing in 1854, in 1* §. ix., no less than 
thirty-eight volumes have continuously been ep. 
riched by the productions of “his varied and 
learned pen,” making up a total of accepted articles 
perhaps unequalled by any other contributor; 1# 
Series, 102; 2"¢ Series, 261; 3° Series, 502; 4 
Series, 440; total, 1,305. 
The following lines exhibit a “mind's eye” 
portrait of your “ faithful old friend ”;— 
* A venerable aspect ! 
Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 
And worthily becomes his silver locks : 
He wears the marks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience.” 
J. Mayvet. 


I was considerably grieved on opening the last 
number of “N. & Q.” to find announced therein 
the death of the Very Reverend Dr. Husenbeth, 
better known to its contributors as F. C. H. 

His information on almost every subject venti- 
lated in the pages of “N. & Q.,” and his cheerful 
readiness to respond to any question on which his 
knowledge could be brought to bear, must render 
his loss a matter of individual regret to all readers 
of his favourite journal. 

Having at various times received much attention 
and kindness from its contributors, it is on my 
mind now to ask if any one who had the — 
of Dr. Husenbeth’s personal friendship would 
kindly give some short account of the learned life 
and career of our departed friend, feeling assured 
it would prove of the greatest interest to any one 
knowing him, however indirectly, or even through 
these pages alone. Epwarp C. Davies. 
{Dr. Husenbeth was seventy-six, not eighty-six, years 
of age at the time of his death.] 

Pore’s Sxutu.—I happened to be at Twicken- 
ham the other day, and I called on an elderly lady 
named Mason, residing nearly opposite the post- 
office. She very readily showed me the first cast 
produced from the model of Pope’s skull, taken by 
her husband. She said that she had the original 
mould still in her possession, and would dispose of 
them. The pedigree of these articles seems indis- 
putable. Phrenologically speaking, the skull was 
very small—about the size of that of a seven-stone 
jockey, or boy of fifteen. Assuming the average 
weight of the human brain to be fifty ounces 
(which is under the average), the cavity seemed 
hardly enough to contain that weight of brain. It 
has been doubted whether the skull from which 
this cast was taken was really that of the poet; 
but the place of his burial is well known now, and 
must have been as well known then. In the cor- 
respondence which has taken place in the public 
papers on this point, a writer assumed that the 
vicinity of the river would have destroyed all ves- 
tiges of the body. If the flesh had disappeared 
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through the agency of the water, the bones would 
have remained, and from one of these the cast was 


taken. J. Witxrys, B.C.L. 


Provisions 1N 1690.—A comparison of the 
former with the present price of meat, poultry, 
and articles of food may be worthy of a note. The 
fellowing prices are extracted from a small but 
very closely-written diary, kept very minutely and 
carefully, which is in my possession :— 

« At Worly Common, near Rumford, 1689 and 1690. 
for a brest of mutt. 1s. 4d. and 3 bottles of 

Ale 6d., for nuttmegs 7d., peper 4d., 

mustard ld. ... oo ae ons .- 00 02 10 
for a hine quarter of Lambe y* 29th (May) 00 01 10 
for a neck of mutton y* 29th ... vein .. 00 00 10 


for a stone of beef y* 30th “a 00 07 6 
for 3 macrile 7d., bread 3d., ale ls. ... 00 01 10 
for 6 chicking y* 30th ... os pie 00 03 0 
for } a dish of butter 30th 00 00 6 
for a q" of a peck of salt - ons 00 00 2 
for 6 bottles of Ale y° 30th of May ... .. 0001 0 
for a quart of creame y* 31th a .. 0000 6 
for 3 quarts of milck y* 31th ... - .. 0000 3 
for a line of mutt. y* first of June ... .- 0001 6 
fora pinte of white wine... ons .. 0000 6 
for } of a peck of flower ove oe .- 0000 5 
foranchoves_... - one ae -- 0000 2 
for 3 dishes of butter and a 3 dish ... .. 0002 0 
for4 quarts anda pintofmilck _... .- 0000 43 
for a necke of mutton y* 10th of Jun -- 0001 2 
for sillibubs 1s., straburys 6d. ; 00 01 6 


for Jack’s dinner at Mrs. Crump’s given him 00 00 6 
for Mr. Haniangs, Dr. Willie Appoticary, 
Tinctur of Sulfer and surrop of violets I 
had for my cold and p* Mrs. Sherbolt y* 


14th of June 1689 for him ... “a 00 02 6 
for mutt. a neck y* 18th of June wo Ca 2 
for a coach hier a Wensday y* 19th ... .. 0000 6 
for sage and dandilion for posset for Owe 

y’ 13th of June wile nia oa .. 0000 2 
for y* two coach horses, hay and oats from 

y* 12th to y* 14th of June, being when I 

went up by my selfe to London from 

Waurly common and bating y* chessnutts 0008 8 


for a bottle of wine y* 28th of June from y* 
french mans against y* old tube in New- 
porte street and another y* 29th ... -- 0002 4” 
We will leave him enjoying his wine in London; 

perhaps at another time I may give the prices of 

clothes, horse-keep, fodder, and general household 
expenses and gifts, as the diary is very full and 
explicit upon every amount laid out. 

C, Goupine. 

Paddington. 

Footscar.—In a Handy Book about Books, 
the author, Mr. John Power, gives the following 
explanation of the origin of foolscap paper. It is 
the generally accepted one, and runs thus:—“ It 
is stated that when Charles I. found his revenues 
short, he granted certain privileges, amounting to 
monopolies, and among these was the manufacture 
of paper, the exclusive right of which was sold to 
certain parties. At this time, all English paper 
bore in water-marks the royal arms. The Parlia- 
ment under Cromwell ordered that the royal arms 





be removed from the paper, and the fool’s cap and 
bell to be substituted.” Mr. Power adds, “ This 
statement requires authentication,” and he refers 
to Chambers’s Book of Days (i. 533), where the 
statement is not authenticated. Chambers says, 
that the foolscap paper was “ originally marked 
with a fool’s head, wearing the cap and bells. 
This curious mark distinguished the paper until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
English paper-makers adopted the figure of Bri- 
tannia, and the continental makers other devices.” 
Thus Power assigns the origin of foolscap to the 
date at which Chambers says it ceased to beap 
that distinctive mark. That the foolscap paper 
was known before the time at which it is said 
(by Mr. Power and others) to have first borne the 
impression from which it derived its name, is clear 
from this fact:—Charles I. held a Council early on 
a morning in May, 1640, at which he announced 
his intention to dissolve the “Short Parliament,” 
and was encouraged by Strafford, Laud, &c., who 
advised the King to rule absolutely. Sir Harry 
Vane made notes at the Council Board of what 
was being spoken and suggested ; and these notes, 
so fatal to Strafford and to Laud, are described as 
filling “three sides of foolscap paper.” D. J. 

[On this subject see “N. & Q.” 2" 8, i. 251; 4" 8. vi. 
417, 557.] 

“Bataam’s Ass.”—The inclosed curious extract, 
copied out of a MS. book in my possession, may 
perhaps interest some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
The MS. in which it is contained was written in 
1715, but there is a note on the title-page stating 
that its contents were “taken out of a manuscript 
of Mr. J. Midgley’s,” and the initials “I. M.” 
inserted in parentheses in the extract are his. 

I have copied the old spelling and punctuation 
exactly, and present it to your readers as it is 
written in the MS. Perhaps some of them may : 
be able to inform me whether they have met with 
any similar prophecy. I shall be glad also to be 
referred to any memoir or historical notice that 
may exist of Councillor Williams, the unfortunate 
author of the prophecy :— 

“In K: James y* lst time, there was a Book came 
forth full of Invectives against y* King & Court called 
Balaams Ass, upon w™ these prophetick verses following 
were made by one Mr. Williams a Councellor of y* 
Temple, but a Roman Catholick, Who was Hang’d, 
Drawn, & Quarter’d for it at Charing Cross. 

Some years since Christ rid to Court, 
And there He left his Ass: 
Y° Courtiers kickt him out of Doors, 
Because they had no Grass, (Grace) 
Y* Ass went mourning up and down, 
And thus I heard him Bray, 
If that they could not give me Grass, 
They might have given me Hay. 
But Sixteen Hundred Forty three, 
Who so e’re shall see that Day, 
Will nothing find within that Court, 
But only Grass and Hay. &*. 

It was truly Fullfill’d, & as realy discovers y* Mighty 
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Concern, & great Hand y* Papists had, by y* Agents of 
Cardinall Richlue in fomenting y* late Rebellion in 
England, & y* Parlam™ by y* misled Cityzens Intrest 
of London, in a Tumultary matier by y* Insurrection of 
y Apprentices, forceing K : Cha: y* 1st & his family from 

hite Hall anog 1641, Whereby y* Court was unin- 
habited, save by a Gard of Souldiers, for to my (I. M.) 
knowledge where I was an Eye Wittness in y* beginning 
of anoq 1648: 5 years after y* Limited time of this 
Proph’, where I observed y‘ y* fine Pavem* in y* great 
Court of W* Hall where y* Courtiers did use to walk, 
was wholly overgrown w Grass, so high y‘* it might 
have been mown for Hay, Besides y* Hay w* lay scat- 
ter’'d up & down, Part of y* Forrage for y* Soldiers 


Horses.” 
JL. L. 


Homonyms.—Lord Stanhope, in his speech at 
the dinner to Mr. Thoms on November 1, pointed 
out the resemblance in sound, and entire difference 
in meaning between the Arab. sharcef (often written 
cheriff or sheriff in Eng.—see Webster) and the 
Eng. sheriff; and he also remarked upon the 
similarity of form and even of meaning, and yet 
the entire absence of etymological connexion, 
between equerry and the Lat. eques.* I can cap 
these two examples by a still more perfect homonym. 
In Lowland Scotch, cauld means cold (cfr. the 
A. S. cald, and Old Friesic kald), whilst in 
Romansch the same word cauld + ( = Fr. chaud, 
from Lat. calidus) means hot / F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Merre or Tennyson’s “ CHARGE OF THE 
Srx Hunprep.”—In a review of Mr. Bennett’s 

© Lord Stanhope was not, however, altogether right in 
deriving equerry from the Fr. écuyer (old Fr. escuyer), of 
which the genuine Eng. form is esquire, with the original 
Lat. s preserved. Indeed, Mahn (in Webster), and with 
him Wedgwood (in his last edition), derive eguerry from 
the Fr. écurie (stable), and do not allow that écwyer has 
anything to do with it. And they are unquestionably 
right, so far as the form of the word equerry and its now 
disused but primary meaning of stable (see Webster) are 
concerned ; but I think that Ed. Miiller has shown more 
penetration when he says that the secondary and now 
only meaning of equerry (viz. master of the horse) has 
probably been borrowed from ¢cuyer, in consequence of 
the great similarity of sound between écurie and ¢écuyer, 
and of the circumstance that in old Fr. escuyer d’escurie 
was used to mean “a querry in a prince's stable, the 
gentleman of a lord’s horse.” Zecurie and ¢cuyer have, 
however, nothing whatever to do with one another, for 
the former comes from the O. H. G. scura, skiura, 
N. H. G. Scheuer (barn), whilst écuyer comes from the 
Lat. scutum (Fr. écu). 

+ These two words strongly support my theory that 
where (as in the Fr. chaud from calidus) an | seems to 
have been changed into a u, the / has really dropped, 
and the « merely serves to mark the change of sound 
which the vowel immediately preceding the / has under- 
gone (partly no doubt from contact with the /)—for in 
them the a has unquestionably become au and the / 
remains. See “N. & Q.” 4" 8. viii. 535; x. 124 (note 3); 
and also Diez, Gramm. 3rd ed. p. 133, where he tells us that 
in Romansch a often becomes au before 2 and x, as in 
cauld, ault (Fr. haut, Lat. altus), fauls (Fr. fallz, Lat. 
Falsus), and aungel (Lat. angelus). 








Contributions to a Ballad History, which appeared 
in the Examiner during 1869, I find— 

“ Among those old ballads, which are far less knowg 
than they deserve to be, is one from which Tennyson 
must surely have derived the fine movement of his‘ Light 
Brigade.’ 

“ Here is a single stanza :— 

* Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt? 
Where our fifth Harry taught 
Frenchmen to know men ; 
And when the day was done, 
Thousand there fell to one 
Good English bowman.” 

Now this ballad, which appears in vol. ii. of 
the Percy MSS., is there stated to be of early 
date, not long anterior to the civil war. 

Of Drayton’s ballad I know nothing, but he 
wrote The Battle of Agincourt in a regular Epie 
metre. Can Mr. Austin Dosson throw further 
light on the authorship of the Percy Ballads ? 

H. A. B. 


Eriraru.—The following epitaph I copied in the 
burial-ground of the ancient parish church of St. 
Tudno, on Great Orme’s-Head :— 

“In affectionate remembrance of John Mather, late of 
Derby, born 1794 Jan. 26. Died 1867 Nov. 28. 

* Non Sine Lacrymis.’ 
Upon this grand old mountain’s craggy side, 

In faith and hope we lay him down to rest; 

Where Tudno made his consecrated nest 
Ages agone; where penitents have sighed 
And saints have found it good to abide 

In sweet communion with their Saviour blest ; 

Where silvery notes of praise to him address’d 
Commingle with the solemn rolling tide. 

‘ Non Sine Lacrymis,’ we lay him down 

His grave o’er shadowed with the sacred sign 

Of him whom he confessed, ‘Lo! he is mine 
And I am his,’ now to his presence flown: 

While we like him, the thrilling call hope on 

To hear one day,—‘ Servant of God, well done !’” 

Srmzon Rayer. 


LONGEVITY AND Historicat Facrs.—As an 
example of the distance of time that may be 
spanned by a few links, I may cite the following, of 
which I am personally cognisant, and of which there 
can be no doubt, from one of the parties being in a 
position of society that enables us to fix the precise 
date of his birth, When I was a boy I was 
acquainted with an old woman, Margaret Clench, 
who lived in a cottage within the Drumlanrig 
domain, at a short distance from Drumlanrig 
Castle. She had been in her youth in attendance 
on Catherina Hyde, the Duchess of Duke Charles 
of Queensberry, and spoke in high terms of admi- 
ration of her former mistress. Here then, between 
myself and 1698, when Duke Charles was born, 
174 years ago, and before the Scot Union, we 
have only two people, Margaret Clench and Duke 
Charles. ' 

But I may give another instance of the period of 
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time that may be spanned by two individuals. A 
friend, who is now beside me in the best of health, 
reminds me that his father was born in 1722, 
dying in his eighty-sixth year in 1808, and there- 
fore father and son extend over 150 years. Can 
any other example be given of such an extended 
span of life by father and son ? In this case it will 
be observed that they have seen six sovereigns 
reign over Great Britain, including the excep- 
tionally long reign of George IIL, namely, George 
L, IL, IIL, IV., William IV., and Victoria. I am 
aware that Mr. Thoms looks with suspicion on all 
remarkable instances of longevity. He knows, 
however, that I am not easily satisfied in such 
matters, and I can assure him that in this case 
there isno doubt as to the correctness of this state- 
ment. C. T. Ramace. 


Tae Moravians.—The following note about 
Wanley Penson; or, the Melancholy Man, a miscel- 
janeous history (London, Kearsley, 1791, 3 vols.), 
is worth making a note of :-— 

“For some account of this singular sect (the Mora- 

vians) see an interesting work, improperly denominated 
a novel, entitled Wanley Penson.”—Lancashire, by J. 
Britton, 1818, p. 307. 
I find by the British Museum Catalogue (the most 
wonderful in the world) that a so-called second 
edition was published in 1792, being a second edi- 
tion of the title-page only. OtrHar Haast. 


RopEsPIERRE v. VOLTAIRE.—I have been read- 
ing lately an able essay on “ Pantheism,” by the 
Rey. Dr. Rigg, Principal of Westminster Training 
College, which appears in the Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Request of the Christian Evidence 
Society (London, 1871). He says there (p. 49) :-— 

“What Robespierre is reported to have said with re- 
ference to political government and national well-being, 
that, if there were not a God, it would be necessary to 
invent one, is felt by Pantheistic philosophers to be true 
in regard to nature.” 

This is no doubt a striking saying, but it is a 
mistake to ascribe it to Robespierre, who, if he ever 
made use of it, borrowed it from Voltaire. It is 
found, as I show in my Beautiful Thoughts from 
French and Italian Authors (p. 372), in Voltaire’s 
Epitre & ? Auteur du Livre des Trois Imposteurs : 

“Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer.” 
And so much pleased was Voltaire with this verse 
that he wrote to Saurin, 10th November, 1770:— 

“Je suis rarement content de mes vers, mais j'avoue 
que jai une tendresse de pére pour celui-la.” 

C. T. RaAMAGE. 


Tue Trcoox or Japan.—It is quite true that 
the term Tycoon means Great Prince, but it was a 
misnomer, as it was in reality one of the Mikado’s 
titles, and was adopted by the Government of the 
Shégun in their dealings with foreigners, to help to 
keep up the delusion that the Shégun was the sove- 















reign of Japan. The original name of the office was 
Sei-i-tai-Shégun, ¢.e. Barbarian-exterminating great 
General, and it was conferred by the Mikado from 
time to time upon men of rank, who led armies 
against the wild people of the north. Yoritomo 
obtained from the Court a great increase of power, 
and virtually wielded the whole administration of 
the Empire. He was created Sei-i-tai-Shégun in 
1192, and his sons, Yoriiyé and Sanétomo, were 
successively appointed to the same office. It 
subsequently became hereditary in several other 
families, but there were times when there was no 
Shégun, and neither Nobunaga nor Taiké Sama, 
both of whom possessed the real power, held the 
office in question. F. O. Apams. 





Queries. 
MARIE FAGNANI. 

That slovenly record of frivolity and vice, called 
George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, presents 
many points for observation ; but I am only about 
to notice one, which seems to me a very curious 
bit of secret and disreputable history. Mr. Hay- 
ward notices it but slightly in his review. 

Marie Fagnani, afterwards Lady Hertford, was 
believed (says the Editor, Mr. Jesse) to be the 
daughter of either the Duke of Queensbury (“ Old 
Q.”) or of George Selwyn ; and he adds that each 
of them believed himself to be the father. 

The Duke does not appear to have shown at any 
time the least affection for the girl; but, in that 
paragon of profligates, that proves nothing. 

On the other hand, Selwyn had the most frantic 
degree of love to her from her birth, and appears 
to have tormented himself and many other people 
in the most extraordinary manner till he got her 
to live with him, which she eventually did to the 
end of his life. 

Thirdly, Marquis Fagnani, who ought to have 
been her father, is constantly called so, and “her 
parents ” spoken of, throughout the letters. But 
neither does this actually prove anything, for it 
might only mean what was nominally or legally so. 

Again, Selwyn’s correspondents perpetually speak 
to him of “Mie Mie,” as she was generally 
called, as “ your child,” “ your own child.” But 
this also is not conclusive, as it might only mean 
a child whom he had made such a favourite of that 
she might almost be looked on as his own. 

The subject is over and over again referred to in 
the letters, and it is most singular that there is no- 
thing conclusive, in the positive sense, to be found 
throughout. But the following references, all 
taken from the fourth volume, may be worthy of 
more particular notice. 

The nearest approach to evidence that it was a 
disputed paternity, as above noticed, is in p. 134, 
where that most unreverend person, the Rev. Dr. 
Warner, tells Selwyn that he had observed signs 
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of likeness in Marie Fagnani to the Duke ; and 
adds, “ but on that subject you and he will never 
be daccord.” 

Again, in p. 349, Warner speaks of the Duke 
with hardly any disguise as the father. 

These two passages, considering to whom they 
were addressed, are odd enough, if the writer had 
any notion that Selwyn was the father, or thought 
himself so ; but perhaps in the unbridled immo- 
rality of those times they are nothing remarkable. 
There is another far more material passage, which 
it is marvellous that the Editor says nothing about, 
and which seems wholly conclusive against the 
possibility of Selwyn’s paternity. It is in pp. 193- 
196, in which Warner, who evidently knew as 
much of the matter as any one, proposes to Selwyn, 
as the only way in which he can have the company 
of Marie Fagnani, that he should marry her. He 
says much about the incongruity of age (sixty and 
twenty) and other things, but not a word of the 
monstrosity of the suggestion, which even in those 
times, and even if the marriage was only to have 
been a form, would in the case supposed have been 
surely intolerable. 

I will only add that the passage in which the 
apparent relation between Fagnani and Selwyn is 
brought into the most grotesque relief is in p. 48, 
in which some one says to Selwyn, “ The father” 
(Fagnani) “will say to you, There’s your child” ; 
and that the strongest passage in favour of Selwyn’s 
being the father is in p. 199, where Lord Carlisle, 
who was no fool, tells Selwyn of the grief of some 
one who had lost a favourite child, as “ what you 
alone can enter into.” 

I am curious to know if any of your readers can 
throw any light on this puzzle. LYTTELTON. 





Fry-tear MS, Verses.—At the end of a copy 
of Sidney’s Arcadia (edition of 1613), in the 
Library at Charleston, South Carolina, I found a 
set of verses (six) written in the character of the 
seventeenth century, and without any stops. 

I give below the first two verses, and would ask 
whether any of your correspondents could light on 
the author:— 

“ Sweet if thou wilt be 
As I am to thee 
Then will Cupid’s mother 
Let ther be no other 
He or Shee 
Then turne to me thou 
Pretty little rogue 
& I will turne to thee 


Those faire eyes of thine 
that do dazell mine 
Like two starrs in heaven 
that doe keepe theire even 
Course & shine 
hen let us in conjunction be 
& both our lights combine” 
CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 








Mitton.—The late Mr. Heywood, in his work 
on the Earls of Derby, p. 29, says that “ Milton 
decidedly had looser ideas on the matrimonial 
tie than our unfortunate poet,” meaning Robert 
Greene. Is this the case ? ! 
Funevs 1n Breap.—In some recent publication 
an account has been given of the discovery of the 
growth of a certain fungus in bread, whereby the 
supposed appearance of stains of blood upon the 
host in mediseval times has been explained. What 
publication is this ? B. F. 


WElIcHT, IN SLEEPING AND WAKING.—Arch- 
bishop Trench, in his remarks upon the miracle 
of Christ walking upon the water, is said to have 
stated that the human body is lighter in sleep 
than in waking. Have any trustworthy expen- 
ments ever been made to verify this assertion ? 

W. 8. 

A Mivytatvre Porrrair in pencil of the Earl 
of Rochester, signed “ D. L. delin 1671,” was 
recently for sale in Somersetshire. Can any of 
the correspondents of “N. & Q.” give a clue to 
the artist’s name ? A. 


“Tue Kyicgut oF THE GOLDEN FLEECE: a 
SKETCH FROM THE AnTIQUE.”—This, dated 1835, 
is, perhaps, rather a comic poem on an ancient 
legend than what we should call a burlesque. 
Can any one tell me if it is in print? 


Ricuarpson Famity.—I should be obliged for 
any information as to where I may meet with the 
subsequent descents of the following :-— 

1. John Richardson, great-grandson of William 
Belward, Lord of Malpas, temp. Rd. I., 1189-99. 

2. Robert Richardson, who married Joice Fitz 
herbert, dau. of Nich. Fitzherbert of Burton Overy 
and Upton, co. Leicester, temp. Hen. VIII. 

3. Robert Richardson, son of William Richard- 
son, who married Sarah, dau. of Robert Harveye 
of Quainton, Bucks, about 1660. Roysse. 


Marquis Du Quesye.—I have seen a book in 
the Brit. Mus. dated early in the eighteenth century, 
containing a statement by the Marquis Du Quesne 
respecting certain charges made against him when 
he was Lieut.-Governor (or some office like that) in 
the West Indies. 

Who was this Marquis Du Quesne ? What office 
did he hold? Was he in the English army ? What 
transactions can the book refer to? 

E. F. D.C. 


Bust or Nett Gwrwxe.—Is anything knownof 
a bust of this celebrated beauty? It appears from 
the following passage from The Royal Reguster, 
vol.-iii. p. 15, that such a bust was to be seen at 
Bagnigge Wells in 1779.— 

“There is a small bust now to be seen of her at 
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Bagnigge Wells, formerly her country house, which, 

though badly executed, confirms the likeness of Lely’s 
rtraits.” 

- Exe. 

PamsteR WaANTED.—I have just seen a pair of 
cabinet pictures painted on copper: one is a beau- 
tifully-executed landscape with figures; the other, 
a frigate on fire at night, the light thrown on a 
barge in the foreground and on the boats putting 
off from the vessel, and in the background a low 
coast line. On the back of this latter picture is 
written, I. Vander-hagen, 1715. I have searched 
several dictionaries of painters and some works on 
painting, but have not been able to find any 
account of I. Vanderhagen. If any of your 
readers could give me any information about this 
painter they would greatly oblige. Luscus. 

Bristol. 

Joun Toorpr, ArcurTrEct.—I want to ascertain 
anything concerning this eminent man; all I 
know of him is gathered from a folio of autograph 
drawings and designs preserved in the Soane 
Museum. These serve to show that he was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest architect of his 
day; but of his life or parentage I can ascertain 
nothing. He is represented in the group of archi- 
tects on the podium of the Prince Consort Memo- 
rial. Is there a portrait or notice of his life to be 
seen | JENKIN JONES, 

Russet’s Process or EnGravine.—An en- 
graving of Hagar and Ishmael was published on the 
6th of May, 1851, which engraving was said to 
have been produced by a process invented by 
Samuel Russel. The print in question is a fac- 
simile of one engraved by Garvaglia in 1823, and 
the process is probably one for transferring the 
lines of an engraving to a new plate. Can any of 
your readers inform me where I shall find a de- 
scription of Mr. Russel’s method ? R. B. P. 

“CONVERSATIONS AT CamBRIDGE” (London, 
J. W. Parker, 1836, 12mo.)—Who is the author 
of this book? He dates it from Cambridge, and 
appears from the preface to be a clergyman. He 
says (p. 2) that he has been an attentive observer 
of our literature during the last thirty years, i.e. 
1806-1836. His political creed differed from that 
of Macaulay’s (p. 133). On p. 145 we have a con- 
versation or remarks by “ Edward Lytton Bulwer 
and T. M.”—probably T. M. were the author's 
initials. He says, “My acquaintance with Kirke 
White commenced in the lecture-room of St. John’s, 
towards the end of the October Term, 1805.” His 
“first curacy was a parish in Cambridge” (p. 88). 

OvtrHAR Hast. 

9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 

Beacon Hitt.—The Salisbury and Winchester 
Journal of Sept. 21, 1872, copies from the Guardian 
of Wednesday previous the scene of the march 
past of the Autumnal Review at Beacon Hill:— 





“At the time of the Spanish Armada, when the fiery 
herald that roused England to arms had flown over the 
towers of Longleat and the oaks of Cranborne, it lighted 
on some eminence, as we learn from Macaulay’s ballad, 
to rouse the shepherds of Stonehenge. Where could the 
warning fire have rested so fitly on that occasion as on 
Beacon Hill?” 

In which of Macaulay’s ballads is this allusion 
to the shephe rds of Stonehenge to be found ? 

Sam, SHAW. 


Andover. 
[“ Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire, 


Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 
waves ; 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sun- 
less caves ; 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery 
herald flew, 

He rous’d the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 
Beaulieu.”—The Armada.] 


Tue “ Anaconpa.”—Who wrote this story? I 
thought it was “Monk” Lewis, but I cannot find it 
in the list of his works. Is the story now pro- 


curable ? H. A. B. 





Replies. 
“ PHILISTINISM.” 
(4% S. x. 226, 281, 324.) 

3eing long accustomed to sing and play “ Der 
Philister” from Methfessel’s Commersbuch, know- 
ing the terms “ Philistine” and “ Philistinism” in 
Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, and that in Germany 
it was a term of opprobrium used by the German 
students against outsiders, I was much puzzled as 
to how the application of it arose. Had the Birger 
termed the Burschen “ Philistines,” the thing would 
have been natural, but the other way, which is 
the fact, seemed curious. However, in Jena and 
its Environs, by Dr. J. Giinther, I found the 
following history of the origin of the term, which 
I now re-transcribe for the benefit of Mr. BLEn- 
KINSOPP :— 

“Of the old, old towers and gates (which anciently 
formed the entrance to Jena) the square one to the 
west still remains, and this is remarkable not only for 
its prison, called ‘The Cheese-Basket,’ but for four 
images of monkeys’ heads cut in stone at the several 
corners of the gate itself. In a quarrel between the 
students and the inhabitants in the vicinity of the 
Johannis-Thor, the university ‘boys’ called the watch- 
men there ‘the monkey-watchmen.’ Angertd at this, 
the watchmen vowed vengeance, and assembling one 
evening, they killed a young student who had taken no 
part in the disturbance. The ecclesiastical superinten- 
dent, Gitze, preached a sermon at the boy's funeral 
from Judges xvi. 20, ‘The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson,’ and on the evening of the same day the words 
echoed through every street, ‘ Philister tiber dir Simson !’ 
From that hour the citizens of Jena were called ‘ Philis- 
ter’ by the students; and the name being carried to the 
other universities, it came at length to be applied by 
the college ‘boys’ throughout Germany to the Biirger- 
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folk. According to some this fight occurred in 1693 at 
the inn bearing the sign of ‘The Yellow Angel.’” 

The term is, I think, not quite so universal as 
Dr. Giinther supposes, but I will make inquiries 
on the subject, among my German friends who are 
qualified to give me every proper information. 


the word in Germany was a Berlin lawyer, who 
had studied in Jena, and who apologised for using 
an expression which he naturally presumed would 
be unintelligible to a Scotchwoman. He was very 
much surprised to be told that some of our writers 
had naturalized the term, and was still more 
amazed at my inquiries after the monkey-heads 
on the Johannis-Thor. The Jena students were 
always great “ Renommists,” as the proverb says— 
“ Wer kommt von Jena ungeschlagen 
Der hat von grossen Gluck zu sagen.” 


Translated by Carlyle :— 
“ Who comes from Jena sine bello 
May think himself a lucky fellow.” 


“ Der PatIiister.” 
“ Wisst Ihr was ein Philister heist ? 
Ich will sein Bild entschleiern! 
Geht irgendwo ein finstrer Geist 
Behutsam wie auf Eiern. 
Und tragt, geschmiickt den hohlen Kopf 
Mit Atzel, Haarsack, oder Zopf, 
Der ist ein Herr Philister, 
Hol’ ibn der Kukuk und sein Kiister. 


Wer, da, wo Traubensaft vom Rhein 
Der Manner Herz erquicket 
Der Géttertrank mit Gansewein 
In seinem Becher mischet, 
Und wo ein freies Lied ertint 
Gesichter zieht und Seufzer stihnt 
Der ist ein Herr Philister, &c. 


Wer immer von gesunknen Staat 
Und bisen Zeiten pimpelt, 
Und jede kiihne Mannerthat 
Spiessbiirgerlich begimpelt, 
Und alle Musenkiinste schilt 
Weil sich dadurch der Sack nicht fiillt, 
Der ist ein Herr Philister, &c. 


In Summa wer die Welt um sich 

So diinkelstolz betrachtet 
Als wiir’ sie seinem hohen Ich 

Vom lieben Gott verpachtet, 
Und drum verlangt mit dummen Groll 
Dass, wie er pfeift, sie tanzen soll, 
Der ist und bleibt ein Herr Philister, 
Hol’ ihn der Kukuk und sein Kiister.” 


The subjoined free but spirited translation I 
copy by permission from Prof. Blackie’s Musa 
Burschicosa :— 

“Who Is A Puriisting?” 
* A Philistine, what man is he? 

I'll tell without dissembling ; 
A thing that seems to walk, d'’ye see, 

On eggs with fear and trembling. 
And bears his empty head so big 
With powder, tie, peruke or wig, 
He is, he is a Herr Philister, 
Him may the devil burn and blister! 


he first person I happened to hear make use of 





When true vine-juice from Father Rhine 
The hearts of men inflameth, 

Who with goose-wine, the draught divine, 
In dull potation tameth. 

And mid the free songs jovial tones, 

Wry faces makes, and inly groans, 

He is, he is a Herr Philister, &c. 

Who prates and pules of evil days, 
And always fears a crisis ; 

And when bold deeds set hearts a-b!aze, 
The poor thing criticises ; 

And every Muse’s craft doth curse 

That puts no money in his purse, 

He is, he is a Herr Philister, &c. 

The prig who looks on earth and sky 
With cold conceited gazing, 

As if God to his mighty I 
Had let the world for grazing ; 

And claims that everytiing in life 

Shall straightway dance as he shall fife, 

He is, he is a Herr Philister, 

Him may the devil burn and blister!” 

In a note to his translation Prof. Blackie defines 
the “ Philistine” as “a narrow, conventional crea- 
ture, compounded of the Greek Banousos and the 
English prig.” Can any one learned in German 
explain to me why “the cuckoo” should be a 
politer expression for “the deuce,” and who his 
“sacristan” may be? The music of the song is 
admirable. GREYSTEIL. 

Edinburgh. 





0. B. B.S VOLUME OF MS. POEMS. 
(4% §. ix. 531; x. 14, 47, 86, 279, 361.) 

I presume that I may take Mr. Royie Entwiste 
to be the same as O. B. B., and the possessor of the 
MS. volume. He makes no reference to my special 
inquiry about the Mac-Flecknoe of his volume, 
and I presume that I may infer from his silence 
that it is, after all, Dryden’s Mac-Flecknoe and 
no other. Would Mr. Entwiste be kindly disposed, 
through your medium, to allow me an opportunity 
of inspecting this volume? “By far the major part 
of the volume,” Mr. Entwiste says, “ must be the 
work of Dryden.” Does Mr. Entwisie mean that 
known works of Dryden constitute by far the 
major part, or that he conjectures by far the major 
part to be Dryden’s? I need not point out the 
very great literary importance of anything new 
about Dryden. I venture to say that no one who 
has thoroughly investigated the question of the 
authorship of the Essay on Satire, or who is 
capable of judging by style only, can doubt that 
the poem is Buckinghamshire’s (not Buckingham’s, 
but Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire), and that Dryden is not the author. 
This was Sir Walter Scott’s opinion. This was the 
positive conclusion of a very competent critic, Mr. 
Bolton Corney. I do not think that there can be 
the slightest doubt about it. Three years after 
the circulation of the Essay on Satire, which brought 
on the cowardly assault on Dryden, Lord Mul- 
grave wrote, in his Essay on Poetry, of Dryden,— 
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“The Laureate here may justly claim our praise, 
Crowned by Mac-Flecnoe with immortal bays, 
Though praised and punished for another's rhymes, 
His own deserve that glorious fate sometimes.” 

And in a note on this passage in a later edition 
of the Essay on Poetry, Mulgrave positively 
asserted, “ Mr. Dryden was both applauded and 
beaten, though not only innocent but ignorant of 
the matter.” 

I should like to know if the differences between 
the Essay on Satire in Mr. Entwisie’s volume and 
the published essay which he speaks of are, or are 
not, the differences, many and great, between the 
two published editions of the peem? With which 
edition has Mr. ENtwisLe compared his MS. copy ! 

Lockier’s gossip is generally of little value, and 
his gossip about the authorship of the Essay on 
Satire is in contradiction to every known fact, and 
simply worthle ss. 

I may, I hope, without discourtesy, suggest that 
the various communications of O. B. B. and Mr. 
ExtwIsLE about this volume show newness to the 
subject of Dryden and the literature of his time. 
Mr. Entwis.e recedes, in his communication at 
p. 361, from many startling statements and sugges- 
tions put forth by O. B. B. ; for instance, as to a 
second Mac-Flecknoe, as to an anonymous author 
of all the novelties of his volume, who had pro- 
bably helped Dryden to literary pre-eminence, &c. 
Now Mr. Entwis.e speaks of by far the major 
part of his volume being Dryden’s authorship, and 
says that twenty-four pieces in the volume are 
unpublished. This last is a bold assertion from 
one who was, in the first instance, unaware of the 
previous publication of Mac-Flecknoe in the Essay 
on Satire, or the many pieces of Rochester and 
others contained in so well-known a miscellany as 
the State Poe ms. F 

In the interest of literature, it would be most 
satisfactory if Mr. Enrwisie would entrust you for 
atime with his volume, that it may be seen by 
competent judges. I shall be very happy to examine 
it,and make a report on the volume, which, in 
your columns, will be open to criticism. Having 
had occasion to go through several volumes of 
miscellaneous printed literature of Charles the 
Second’s reign in the British Museum and the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, I shall be 
much surprised if it does not turn out that some, 
if not several, of the twenty-four pieces spoken of 
by Mr. EntwWIsLe as unpublished are already in 
print. W. D. Curistie. 

32, Dorset Square, N.W. 

EPPING FOREST EARTHWORKS. 
(4% S. x. 295.) 

The ancient earthworks visited by B. H. C. are, 
I doubt not, those called Amesbury (or Ambres- 
bury) Banks, which have been rendered famous by 
some historians as marking the spot where the 





British army, under the courageous but unfortu- 
nate Queen Boadicea, was encountered by the Ro- 
man General Suetonius, who gained a most decisive 
victory over them. 

Mr. Smart Letheuillier has given a description 
of the Banks in a letter to the renowned antiquary, 
Mr. Gough :— 

“This entrenchment is now entirely overgrown with 
old oaks and hornbeams. It was formerly in the very 
heart of the forest, and no road near it, till the present 
turnpike-road from London to Epping was made, almost 
within the memory of man, which now runs within a 
hundred yards of it; but the entrenchment cannot be 
thence perceived, by reason of the wood that covers it. 
It is of an irregular figure, rather longest from east to 
west, and on a gentle declivity to the south-east. It 
contains nearly twelve acres, and is surrounded by a 
ditch, and a high bank much worn down by time; 
though where there are angles, they are still very bold 
and high. There are no regular openings like gateways 
or entrances, only two places where the bank has been 
cut through, and the ditch filled up very lately, in order 
to make a straight road from Debden Green to Epping 
Market. The boundary between the parishes of Waltham 
and Epping runs exactly through the middle of this en- 
trenchment ; whether carried so casually by the first 
settlers of those boundaries, or on purpose, as it was then 
a remarkable spot of ground, I leave to better judgments 
to conjecture. As I can find no reason to attribute this 
entrenchment either to the Romans, Saxons, or Danes, I 
cannot help concluding it to have been a British oppi- 
dum, and perhaps had some relation to other remains of 
that people, which are discoverable in our forest. It is 
distant from Fifield, where the celts and forge were 
lately discovered, about ten miles, and about eight from 
Navestock Common, where we visited the Templum 
Alatum.’’* 

I have no doubt whatever but that the ancient 
Britons in their struggles for freedom met the Im- 
perial Eagles very near this place. Gough seems 
to raise a doubt about the exact position of the 
combatants being at Amesbury, simply on the 
ground of what Mr. S. L. had stated. He also 
affirms that “the want of barrows is an argument 
that a great slaughter could hardly have happened 
here.”t Philip Morant, the Essex historian, not 
willing to give up the point so easily, states that, 
“by comparing all accounts and circumstances, I 
am persuaded that the field of battle was between 
Waltham and Epping, or thereabouts; not far 
from London.” I quite coincide with the opinion 
of this able writer ; but as Tacitus, in his account, 
has not determined the exact spot, the subject is 
rather a conjectural one, and must, like many 
other things of a similar nature, stand open till 
something more tangible can be produced, for 

* Who shall decide when doctors disagree 
And soundest casuists doubt?” 
W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 

The “camp” described by B. H. C. is probably 


* A sketch of the embankment will be found in Og- 
bourn’s Hist. Essex, p. 218; also in the new Ordnance 
Survey Map of the parish of Waltham Holy Cross. 

+ Camden's Brit., vol. i. p. xx xviii. 
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that known as Ambresbury Banks; it was visited 
by Letheuillier, and an extract from his descrip- 
tion appears in Wright’s Essex, ii. 467. It has 
been popularly called Boadicea’s camp, but there 
is no record to give authority for such tradition. 
At the distance of about six miles as the crow 
flies, E.S.E., some earthworks exist at Navestock 
Common. My private opinion, founded on an 
acquaintance with the nature of the intervening 
country, is that these two elevated points of land 
formed part of a chain or network of beacon-hills, 
of which some were fortified. This particular 
enclosure is well worth visiting by the curious ; 
it is situated close to the high road, near the 
fourteenth milestone, one mile and a half 8. W. from 
Epping. WALTHEOF. 





Tue Errect or Accent 1x Worp-ForMation 
(4% S. x. 346.)—As Mr. Payne states that “none 
of the writers on the formation of early English” 
have noticed this point, perhaps I may be permitted 
to inform your readers that the subject is treated 
in my History of the English Language, published 
by Messrs. Longmans & Co., 1861. At pp. 48-9 
attention is called to “the wonderful influence that 
a mere shifting back of the accent has” in causing 
“synthetic languages generally to lose their gram- 
matical inflexions, and so become analytic.” The 
illustrations there given show that the-same prin- 
ciple has been at work both in the Teutonic and 
the Romance branches of the Aryan group. And 
& passage at pp. 73-4 may be quoted as directly 
bearing upon Mr. Parye’s views:— 

“Tt is quite certain that the new words (that is the 

Norman dem nt) retained for some time both their 
ee accent and pronunciation, only gradually con- 
‘orming themselves to the genius of the English tongue. 
In this the tendency, we have seen, was to throw the 
accent as far back as possible, in French to throw it for- 
ward. Hence Chaucer constantly varies the accent of many 
new terms to suit his purpose, as langudgé and language, 
natire and ndture, virtue and virtiie, commandément and 
commandement, contraire and cintratre, courdge, pilgrim- 
dge, &c. As soon as the accent was permanently shifted, 
the final ¢ ceased to be pronounced, and the word became 
thoroughly Anglicised.” 
With regard to nature, where Mr. Payne looks 
for the form natter, it may be mentioned that this 
word has been saved from such disfigurement by 
the influence of the root vowel a. Long a accented 
tends to become ae, or, as the Germans would say, 
suffers wmlaut. Hence father is faether in our 
northern Doric, and natiire becomes ndture = nae- 
ture. 

There is, in truth, no more astonishing pheno- 
menon connected with the growth of language 
than this very subject of accent. While its influ- 
ence is practically unbounded in its constructive 
and destructive functions, its laws may be said to 
be still unknown. Thus, in spite of all the dog- 
matism of philologists, it remains a mystery why 








—_——___ 
accent should tend with amazing uniformity to 
shift back in old Greek and modern English, and 


to run forward in French, while in Italian it settles 


down in the middle of the word. The Latin 
nation-em infallibly produces ndtion in English, 
natién in French, and nazidne in Italian. Why 
again, is French always loyal to the Latin tonie 
syllable, while it is systematically ignored in 
English? And can any one tell why the tendene 
to withdraw the accent is still active in England, 
though apparently arrested in the colonies? How 
comes it that we now say interesting, cdnte moplate, 
érdinary, témporary, and even t mporarily, while 
our Transatlantic kinsmen still persist in pro- 
nouncing these and similar words after the fashion 
of the Pilgrim Fathers: interésting, cont mplite, 
ordinary, te mporary, te mpordrily ? This is all 
very extraordinary, as they would say, and utterly 
inexplicable to A. H. Keane, 

Hartley Institution, Southampton. 

EnetisHh Porrry (4 §. x. 331.) — When 
Chaucer is called the “ Father of English Poetry,” 
it is meant that he was the author who most 
influenced his successors. Lydgate and Occleve, 
James I. of Scotland and Bishop Gawain Douglas, 
all copied him closely, and Spenser evidently 
looked upon him as his best model. But if the 
question be, were there English poems before 
Chaucer's time? the answer is, that there is a con- 
siderable number of them ; and, what is more, some 
are of considerable merit. The old English poems 
printed in Grein’s Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen 
Poesie fill four hundred closely-printed pages. Then 
there is the Brut, by Layamon, about .p. 1200, 
and the Ormulum, by Orm, nearly of the same 
date. Add to these the Lays of Havelock and 
Horne, The Owl and the Nightingale, the Poems 
of Robert Mannyng of Brunne, the Chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucester, The Cursor Mundi, Ham- 
pole’s Pricke of Conscience, several alliterative 
poems, the poems in Weber’s Metrical Romances, 
&c. In fact, a complete list would be a very long 
one. Your correspondent should consult Morley’s 
English Writers, the first volume of which is 
entirely occupied with an account of the writers 
who preceded Chaucer; whilst specimens of these 
writings will be found in the Specimens of Early 
English, by Dr. Morris and myself. This work 
is in three volumes; the first, containing writings 
previous to 1298, is now in the press; the second, 
from A.D. 1298 to a.p. 1393, contains specimens 
from twenty authors, of whom Chaucer is, chrono- 
logically, the nineteenth, Minot the eleventh, and 
Barbour the sixteenth; the third, from a.p. 1394 
to 1579, accounts for the authors between the 
times of Chaucer and Spenser. As an example of 
a really good pre-Chaucerian poem, I would point 
to the Lay of Havelok the Dane, written about 
A.D. 1280. Watrer W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
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Onicin oF THE Bati-FLower In ARCHITEC- 
qre (4 S. x. 328.)—As an old admirer of this 
omament in early architecture, and a lover of the 
beauties of the garden, I beg leave to differ from 
J.C. G. as to its origin. The expanding shell of 
the chestnut has been supposed to have given the 
idea, but the expanding buds of the pomegranate 
are the very things. 

The conventional mode of represe nting the flower 
is with three petals—the pomegranate opens with 
four—and examples of it may be found with that 
number; but at this moment I am not able to 
quote a reference. H. T. E. 


I have read somewhere, but where I unfor- 
tunately forget, that the ball-flower was suggested 
by the pomegranate, and was introduced out of 
compliment to Edward the First’s queen, Eleanor 
of Castile, in whose native country the fruit, even 
then, probably grew abundantly. A Handbook of 
English Ecclesiology (Masters, 1847) says, that the 
ball-flower “has not unreasonably been supposed 
to imitate the little sacring bell.”—P. 25. 

St. SwWITHIN. 


ScorrisH TERRITORIAL BaronteEs (4 §. x. 329.) 
—Peers of Parliament in Scotland, of the first or 
lowest rank of nobility, were not generally called 
barons, either in the Records of Parliament or 
elsewhere. They were designated lords, and to 
find one of their number described as the “ Baron 
of ” may well call for a protest on the part of 
Sr. Iam speaking on the general question, and 
am not cognizant of the particular case to which 
he refers. 

While agreeing with Sp., however, as to the 
necessity for a marked distinction between a peer 
and a commoner, I would hesitate before describing 
as a mere laird one who held a position, and exer- 
cised powers, such as had been held and exercised 
by a — Comyne Bradwardine of Bradwardine 
and Tully-Veolan, and his ancestors, since the days 
of King David the First. About the year 1500, 
creations of peers and grants of honours began to 
be regarded as separate from, and independent of, 
territorial grants, contrary to the ancient usage. 

W. Mz 





Edinburgh. 


SEsQUIPEDALIA VerBA (4 §, x. 333.)—I have 
nt “N. & Q.,” 3° §. viii. 396, cited by Mr. 
PRESLEY, at hand. Probably the “word” there 
mentioned may have been the one in Shakspeare. 
If not, I would refer Mr. Presiey to the following 
passage in Love's Labour's Lost, act v. sc. 1, where 
Costard says to Moth: “I marvel thy master hath 
not eaten thee for a word ; for thou art not so long 
by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus.” 

CCCXL 
»ftee word alluded to by Mr. Prestzy, as being in the 
8., was that cited by him on p. 333.] 





Reb SuHawtis (4 §. x. 331.)—Sie vos non vobis: 
have not shawls taken unto themselves the credit 
that belongs of right to petticoats? In an article 
called the “Great (Forgotten) Invasion,” which 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has republished in My Miscel- 
lanies, p. 152, he states : 

“Tn those days the wives of the Welsh labourers wore 
what the wives of all classes of the community have been 
wearing since—red petticoats. It was Lord Cawdor’s 
happy idea to call on these patriot-matrons to sink the 
question of skirts ; to forego the luxurious consideration 
of warmth ; and to turn the colliers into military men 
(so far as external appearances, viewed at a distance, 
were concerned) by taking off the wives’ red petticoats 
and putting them over the husbands’ shoulders. Where 
patriot-matrons are concerned, no national appeal is 
made in vain, and no personal sacrifice is refused. All 
the women seized their strings and stepped out of their 
petticoats on the spot. . . . . Thus recruited, Lord Caw- 
dor marched off to the scene of action. .... It was 
then close upon nightfall, if not actually night, and the 
disorderly marching of the transformed colliers could 
not be perceived. But when the British army took up 
its position, then was the time when the excellent stra- 
tagem of Lord Cawdor told at its true worth. By the 
uncertain light of fires and torches the French scouts, let 
them venture as near as they might, could see nothing 
in detail. A man ina scarlet petticoat looked as soldier- 
like as a man in a scarlet coat under those dusky cireum- 
stances. All that the enemy could now see were lines of 
men in red, the famous uniform of the English army.”— 
Pp. 163-4. ; 

St. SWITHIN. 

“Mas” (4% §. x. 295, 342.)—The ending -mas 
in Christmas, Lammas, Michaelmas, Martinmas, 
&e., is the A.S. messe, Ger. and Dan. messe, Swed. 
and Icel. messa, and the most probable account of 
it is, that it is from Lat. missa. Grein explains 
A.S. messe as the mass, or the festival on which 
high mass is said. We find also A.S. messe-deg, 
a festival; messe-efen, a vigil before a festival; 
meesse-boc, a mass-book, &c. In the rubrics to my 
A.S. edition of St. Mark’s Gospel, we find that 
the passage beginning at Mark vi. 17, is to be read, 
on “gsancte iohannes messan,” 7. ¢. on the festival 
of St. John the Baptist ; and the passage beginning 
at Mark viii. 27, is to be read on “ sancte petres 
meesse-deege,” on the festival of St. Peter. The 
occurrence of the single s in mass is really due to 
the loss of the final ¢ in old English. Thus richess¢ 
has been cut down to riches, not richess, probably 
on account of the accent being thrown back. Com- 
pare also call with recal, as showing how variable 
is our orthography in this respect. Lammas is 
certainly the A.S. hlef-messe or loaf-mass, a fes- 
tival of first-fruits on the 1st of August. 

Water W, SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Carews or GARRIVOE (4 §. x. 296.)—Y. 8. M. 
will find a continuation of the pedigree of this 
family to the present time in Collectanea Topo- 
graph ica et Genealogica. 

I saw the Castle of Garrivoe some fifteen years 
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ago. It is the smallest I ever saw. The spiral 
stone staircase had been torn away, but the vaulted 
floors remained. Near it was the ruined church, 
the windows of which were mere loopholes. It 
was probably one of the primitive churches of Ire- 
land. I think it probable that in churches of this 
kind the principal light was admitted through 
the roof, with perhaps some view to the safety of 
those inside in cases of sudden attacks of bar- 
barians. 

It appears extraordinary that the arms of Lord 
Carew are, without any mark of difference, the same 
as those of the original stock, without any proof 
of his descent from it—for before a patent of 
nobility can be passed there is required a certificate 
of arms from the Heralds Office. A. Z 


ETIQUETTE AT THE MARRIAGE OF AN OFFICER 
in THE Army (4 8, x.312.)—In the course of thirty 
years’ full-pay service, in all parts of the British 
dominions, I have never seen or heard of an in- 
stance of a “bride cake being cut with an officer’s 
sword.” The custom is certainly not general. 

8. 


Ancient Carp (4 §. x. 313.)—The following 
extract is not an answer to G. P. C.’s inquiry as 
to the authenticity of age of one particular carp, 
but taken in connexion with the subject, and as 
showing the mode practised to evidence the age 
of these fish, it may be worth reproduction in your 
pages :— 

“ Most visitors to France are familiar with the ex- 
ternal appearance of the Chateau de St. Germain * * * 
and its pentangular fosse. * * * I well remember the 
carp, which (like those still at Chantilly and Versailles) 
were almost tame, whilst some of them were so old that 
my father told me that one bore in his gills a ticket 
which proved him to be over two hundred years of age.” 
Note.—“ Some of the carp at Versailles are proved to 
have attained an almost incredible longevity, by silver 
rings, which, passed through their gills, are inscribed 
not only with the date when the ring was so inserted, 
but with the name of the courtier who inserted it.” 
Recollections of Society in France and England, by Lady 
C. Davies. London, 1872. Vol. i. p. 49. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Joun Buiaxiston (4 §. x. 329.)—The widow 
of John Blakiston did not receive the grant of 
money from the Parliament for the reason your 
correspondent suggests, as is proved by the follow- 
ing passage from the Journals of the House of 
Commons, 6th June, 1649 :— 

“ Ordered, that the sum of three thousand pounds be 
_ ‘unto the wife and children of John Blakiston, 

squire, a late member of this house, deceased, out of 
the estates of Sir William Widdrington and the Earl 
of Newcastle in the county of Northumberland, for 
reparation of his losses and sufferings by the said Earl 
of Newcastle and Sir William Widdrington.”—Vol. vi. 
p. 225. 

Epwarp PEAcockK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 















A “Perrcuer” (4% §,. x. 332.)—A “ percher.” 
according to several seventeenth and eighteenth 
century dictionaries that I have consulted (includ. 
ing Bailey, and Cowell’s Interpreter), was a large 
wax candle, chiefly used for the illumination of 
altars. It seems to have obtained its name from 
the “perch” or sconce into which it was fitted, 
Is it possible that Lord Bolingbroke, in the letter 
quoted by Mr. Paar, intended, by calling the 
Queen a percher, to imply that she was wasting 
away ? 

The letter of Speaker Bromley about his friend's 
perch, I take to be of a very different derivation, 
though somewhat similar in meaning. Is it not 
a contracted form of perishing, and equivalent to 
death? Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, gives the verb, “ perche, to 
perish or destroy,” quoting in illustration the 
following couplet from the Harleian MS. 2869, 
fol. 96 :— 

“ And if it be the woman in drynkynge, 

And sche schal be delyverd withoute perchyng.” 
J. CHarves Cox, 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


MANSFIELD, Ramsay & Co., BAnxers, Epry- 
puRGH (4% §. x. 332.)—Mansfield’s Bank was 
established in 1738, and was the first private bank 
in Edinburgh, except perhaps Coutts’s, which is 
supposed to have had the precedence, Kinnear’s 
being the third. 

Mansfield, Hunter & Co.—-perhaps the same 
bank under another designation—issued in 1761 
five shilling notes, which were withdrawn. Per- 
haps also the later bank of Ramsays, Bonars & Co, 
which existed for many years, though I cannot 
find it mentioned after 1837, may have been the 
successor of the former. 

Coutts’s Bank continued in its original name till 
1773, when it became Sir W. Forbes, J. Hunter 
& Co., being now and for some time merged in the 
Union Bank of Scotland. W. RB. C. 


CurvesE VAsEs FounD IN Eeyprt (4" §. x. 67.) 
—In a note to an article of the Quarterly Review 
on “ Egypt and Thebes,” No. cv., February, 1835, 
it is remarked that— 

‘Signor Rosellini showed the other day to a friend of 
ours, at Florence, a sort of smelling-bottle, evidently of 
Chinese porcelain, and with characters to all appearance 
Chinese. This was found by Rosellini himself, in 8 
tomb, which, as far as could be ascertained, had not been 
opened since the days of the Pharaohs.” 

An account of such a vase, with a print, is to be 
found on p. 36 of Davis's Chinese, 3 vols., 1844 
It is conjectured that these vases were obtained by 
the ancient Egyptians from the Hindoos, who, in 
their turn, got them from the Chinese by the 
ordinary channels of commerce. They have been 
found encased in mummies, and are of amuch coarser 
make than the more modern porcelain. AF 
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“Tp THOU ART worn,” &c. (4S. x. 294.)—The 
verses are slightly misquoted from the little poem 
by Longfellow, entitled Sunrise on the Hills. 

“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills—no tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 
Viirtiam THOMAS. 


“A True Marr or THE Towne oF PLy- 
youtn” (4% §. x. 255.)—C. will much oblige me 
by giving me his authority for the discovery of 
the old map of the town and fortifications of Ply- 
mouth in the Office of Works, at the Dockyard, 
Devonport. 

Ihave made diligent inquiry at the said office, 
and can hear of no such discovery. There must 
be some mistake in the matter. The title of the 
map as given by C. is as follows : 

“A true Mapp and discription of the Towne of Ply- 
mouth and the Fortifications thereof, with the Workes 
and Approaches of the Enemy, at the last Siege, 
a. 1623.” 

This tallies exactly with that borne by one in 
my possession, with this single difference, that the 
date of the siege in mine is 1643, being the true 
date of the siege by Prince Maurice, and not 1623. 
This may be the printer’s error, as no siege has 
been sustained by Plymouth of late years but by 
the royal army under Prince Maurice. 

I think I can explain the mistake. About 
thirty or thirty-five years ago, when Sir David 
Milne commanded at this port, I placed my map 
in the hands of his son, the present Sir Alexander 
Milne, who copied it. Very likely his copy may 
have been left behind him when the Admiral’s 
command expired, and so may have fallen into the 
hands of some one in Devonport, and thus may 
lately have come to light. 

Cotuins TRELAWNY. 

Ham. 


Errixe Hunt (4 §. x. 373.)—It seems strange 
that a gentleman who is “ preparing a short guide 
to Epping Forest” should not be aware that the 
“Lord Mayor and Corporation” still “ once a year 
into Essex a hunting go.” D. 


Famity Ipentiry (4 §. x. 329.)—I have 
observed, like Mr. BEALE, that relatives frequently 
come to resemble one another more nearly as “ age, 
with his stealing step,” overtakes them. * There is 
another circumstance connected with the subject 
of family identity which has come under my notice, 
and I should be glad to learn if others have had 
any similar experience? I allude to the occasional 
startling likeness in the features of a newly-born 
infant, during the first few hours of its life, to those 
of some member of the family whom it afterwards 
did not resemble at all. I have also heard that the 









face of a corpse will sometimes be found to exhibit 
a strong similitude to the lineaments of relatives to 
whom the living individual bore no apparent like- 
ness. I say no apparent likeness, because a family 
type ofcountenance, modified and obscured, possibly 
during life, by the wear and tear of the intellect, 
the play of the feelings and passions, the manifold 
trials of existence, and the action of ill health, may 
resume the semblance of its original form in the 
still repose of death. H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


DvupiicaTes IN THE British Museum (4 §. 
x. 332.)—The above recalls to mind two vigorous 
letters contributed to the Times of May 17 and 
June 3, 1870, by G. O. Trevelyan, Esq., M.P., in 
which he states the number to be nearly 100,000 
volumes, and suggests that they ought to be 
distributed to the thirty towns where the Public 
Libraries Acts have been adopted. 

To this no valid objection could be raised; and 
when it is remembered that such recent publications 
as Pycroft’s Course of English Reading, White’s 
Month in Yorkshire, and many other works pub- 
lished within the last ten years, are out of print, it 
may be inferred what a boon the distribution of 
these duplicates (accumulated during the past 
century) would prove to the other large centres of 
population, as being of great use to the country 
contributors to “N. & Q.” and other literary 
journals, 

It is time that combined action, on the part of 
theirrepresentatives, should be taken by these towns. 
In many instances they could satisfactorily prove 
that they have asmany visits made to their reference 
libraries, daily, as are made to the British Museum. 

OwLeT. 

Dr. Tomson, 1817 (4% S. x. 351.)—Looking 
over the Appendix to Sir Walter Scott’s voluminous 
Life of Napoleon, and Las Cases’ Mémorial de Ste. 
Héléne, as well as some other works, I can find no 
such name as that of Dr. Tomson among the 
foreigners attached in various capacities to the 
Imperial Eagle on his solitary rock. He may 
possibly have belonged to some of H.B.M.’s 
forces, but although I see, besides the well-known 
names of Barry, O'Meara, and Dr. Arnold, the 
names of Dr. Thomas Shortt and of Dr. Smith, 
that of Tomson is not to be met with. P. A. L. 

Havntep Hovses (48. x. 373.)—It is quite 
true that there is a house in Berkeley Square 
(No. 50) said to be haunted, and long unoccupied 
on that account. There are strange stories about 
it, into which this deponent cannot enter. 

LYTTELTON. 

There is a house at Wallsend, near Newcastle, 

“ closed, as being haunted.” D. 


Howne’s MSS. anp CorrEsPONDENCE (4 §. x. 
351.)—Having carefully watched for an announce- 
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ment respecting the supplementary volume of the 
late William Hone’s works, I can safely affirm 
that it has not been published. Possibly the 
Misses M. and R. Hone, 4, Milner Square, 
Islington, daughters of the late W. Hone, may be 
able to furnish either W. D. or your readers with 
the required information. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


The Manchester Guardian of December 6, 1871, 
has this paragraph :— 

“ A mass of materials, consisting of MSS. and curious 
extracts from old newspapers, was collected by Hone, of 
Every Day Book notoriety. Among the contents are 
aumerous letters to Hone from well-known contempo- 
raries of the bookseller and blasphemer, including Ireland, 
the — = forger, Leigh Hunt and his brother 
John, and William Godwin, the last of whom sends Hone 
an introduction to the British Museum ‘ respecting a work 
he is preparing for the press.’ The memoranda relating 
to Wilkes, Churchill, and several other prominent men of 
their generation are full of interest. The collection is 
in the possession of Mr. Wentworth Sturgeon, of King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, who, we believe, contemplates the 
publication of a selection therefrom.” 

Tos, RATCLIFFE. 


Op Eneoravines (4°, x. 331.)—Mr. AKHURST 
will find what he wants in Le Peintre-Graveur, 
par Adam Bartsch, Vienna, 1803-1821. If this 
is inaccessible, Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, 
or, better still, Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers (the last edition edited by Stanley), will 
probably answer his purpose. Should he wish to 
go more deeply into the matter, he will find a 
Catalogue Raisonné of all the literature on the 
subject of engraving from its invention to 1844 in 
the Print Collector, besides which it gives a great 
deal of other information and fac-similes of col- 
lectors’ marks, &c. MEDWEIG. 


Avyoyymovus Portrait, 1796 (48. x. 352.)— 
The portrait referred to by J. B. as engraved by 
Sharpe (properly Sharp), after Opie, is that of Mr. 
Edward Long. In the Print Room, Brit. Mus., 
may be seen five states of the plate with a hat, and 
@ sixth which shows how the hat was burnished 
out, the sitter’s forehead and hair taking its place, 
much to the injury of the pictorial effect of the 
print, which had been one of the most brilliant of 
the English master’s works. In the last-named 
state of the plate the arms are accompanied by the 
inscription, “ Edward Long, Nat. 1734, Ob. 1813.” 

F. G. 8. 

Waate’s Jaw-pones (4" §. vii., viii., ix. passim.) 
—The following abridgment from The News, Nov. 
14th, 1819, and said to be extracted from a 
Gloucester paper, shows the fashion of “setting 
upright” the rib or jaw bones (?) of the whale 
obtained more than fifty years ago. 

On Monday, Nov. 8th, 1819, an ebb tide left 
a large whale on the sands between Awre and 








Frampton, on the river Severn. A general scramble 
took place for possession, and the huge carcass 
speedily severed into portions and distributed over 
the country by the captors next day. This sudden 
spoliation prevented the distinct species to which 
it belonged being ascertained. 

Its dimensions were—in length, 60 feet ; breadth, 
10 feet ; width of the tail, 12 feet ; the upper jaw, 
9 feet, and the lower, 10 feet long. 

The total weight of the carcass was calculated 
at nearly fifty tons. This stupendous cetacean 
being found “on the manor of H. C. Clifford, 
of Frampton, that gentleman claimed and secured 
the jaw-bones for the purpose of forming a gate 
way on his estate.” 

Perhaps some of your correspondents who may 
reside in or near the parish of Frampton might 
think it worth the trouble to ascertain if the “ fishy” 
gate-posts are extant. C. H. Sreruensoy, 
19, Ampthill Square. 


Heratpic (4 §. x. 313.)—Such I believe to be 
the strict heraldic law as regards differencing. It 
has often been infringed—particularly in the use 
of seals. Toa certain extent a licence is taken, 
and marks of cadence are generally given to houses 
rather than to individuals. There can be in prac 
tice no precise rule, as, for instance, in the case of 
a family of sixteen brothers. The label, crescent, 
mullet, &c., do not, I believe, belong to eark 
heraldry as marks of cadence. In answering su 
general queries as M. A., Jun.’s, there is a diffi- 
culty in guarding against misconception, owing to 
the wide scope of his inquiry, should he require 
practice as well as law. 5. 


“T Lov’p THEE once,” &c. (4% S. x. 333.)—See 
J. Sheridan Knowles’s Love, act iv. sc. 4. 
W. P. 
Hackney. 


Wett or Sr. Keyne (4 §. x. 249, 318)— 
Your correspondents have not answered my query, 
“By what authority Sir Joseph Bailey changes 
the scene of the legend from Cornwall to Breck- 
nock?” There are but two wells, I suppose, one 
not far from St. Neot’s parish, and another in the 
parish of Llangeney, near Crickhowel? A. RB. 


Tue Surnames Auiison: Exison (4% 8. x 
224, 323.)—I identify these with the Scandinavian 
personal names Ali and Elli, which appear to be 
distinct in their inception. Allison as a surname 
occurs among the early Danish names of the 
Norfolk coast, as does also the name Ellis. The 
former is found in the Danish parts of Cumber- 
land, and Alison and Ellison within the “narrow 
slip of sea coast” along the eastern sea-board of 
the Scottish lowlands excepted by Mr. Cosmo 
Innes as free from suspicion of admixture of Gaelic. 
The Norsk proper name Ali is still borne by the 
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descendants of the Dublin “Ostmen”* in the 
orthography of Alley, and by the Scottish moun- 
taineer in the names Alister, MacAlister, &c. ; 
among English surnames in the form of Aliston 
(Ali’s tant). Ali is found in the Westmoreland 
place-name “ Allithwaite,” Eli in Ellister, Argyll, 
and Elliston, Roxburgh. In Bowditch’s Suffolk 
Surnames, which are those of the city of Boston, 
U.S., and its immediate vicinity, these names 
occur in endless variety, as Ales, Aliset, Alley, 
Allis, Allison, Allistre, Eli, Ely, Ella, Ellis, Eli- 
thorp, Ellison. Bowditch derives the English 
surname Ale from the liquor so named, and places 
the name Allison among what he calls “ male 
female names. “ Alison,” he suggests (without 
bability, as I think), “is perhaps Alice’s son.” 
ate with these, from their distribution and 
surroundings, are the surnames Allin, Allen,t 
Allan, Allinson, Allenson, Allanson, Alenby, 
Alonby, &c. Mipp.e Templar. 


“ Man proposes,” &c. (48 8, ix. passim; x. 95, 
323.)—Far higher than the antiquity derived from 
the Book of Proverbs is the Chinese aphorism 
come down from immemorial times— 

Jen schwo—Soo-tre, soo-tre. 
Tien schwo—Wei-jau, wei-jau.” 
* Man says—So! so! 
Heaven says—No! no!” 


J.P. 


TeRMs USED 1n Carvine (4 §, x. 249, 323.) — 
A longer list of carving-terms than that of Dr. 
Salmon is given at the beginning of The Boke of 
Keruynge, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1508 
and 1513 (see Babees Book, &c., p. 265, E. E. T.S.). 
I think Mr. R. W. Hackxwoop is wrong in sup- 
posing that the terms are for “ dressing (the viands) 
ready for cooking”; which he will see, if he spe- 
cially notes the words, “if you mince him,” in his 
quotation. 

With regard to this Boke of Kerwynge, it seems 
beyond doubt that Russell’s Boke of Nurture is 
copied therefrom. (See Mr. Furnivall’s supposition, 
Babees Book, p. cxii.) On the issue of this charm- 
ing Babees Book, I noted in the margins all the 
similarities between the two books. The one helps 





* The Norwegians who settled in the Irish capital. 
t The suffixes tan, ster, stre, son, thwaite, set, thorp, by, 
a8 well as the prefix Mac, are one and all Scandinavian. 
t Mark Antony Lower gives this form among the 
patronymics derived from Christian names; but whence 
were derived Christian names? Many baptismal names, 
otherwise called Christian, show signs of Pagan origin. 
Great numbers of them,” Mr. Lower says, “have been 
assumed in the genitive case, as John Reynolds, for 
John the son of Reynold,” &c. If my memory does not 
entirely fail me, “ Ragnvald” was an Orkney Jarl of 
the heathen period. From this name, without doubt, we 
have the English surnames Reynold, Reynolds, Norfolk 
Reynoldson, Irish Regenald and MacRagnall, and High- 
d and Lowland Scotch Ranald, Ronald, Ronaldson. 














marvellously to correct misprints of the other. 
Take one instance :— 

“ After souper..... be ware of cowe creme, and of 
good strawberyes,” &c. 

(Boke of Keruynge: Babees Book, p. 266.) 

“ Bewar at eve of crayme of cowe and also of the 
goote, pau} it be late, of strawberies,” &c. 

(Boke of Nurture: Babees Book, p. 123.) 
The “good strawberyes” puzzled Mr. Skeat (see 
Babees Book, p. cxxii.); but Russell shows us that 
good is for goat. 

Again, for the fish “salens” of Boke of Keruynge 
(Babees Book, p. 280), Russell has “ soolis” = soles 
(Babees Book, p. 166, 1. 724). Again, for “fruyter 
fayge” of Boke of Keruynge (Babee 8 Book, p. 271, 
1. 10), Russell has “fruture sage” (Babees Book, 
p. 166, 1. 708). Russell’s poem is an excellent 
commentary on the Boke of Keruwynge throughout. 

Joun ADDIS. 

Rustington, Littlehampton. 


Lonpon Swimmrine Barus (4% §. x. 83, 139, 
262.)—Some years ago, about 1866, I think, Dr. 
Dudgeon wrote a pamphlet on this subject, and 
Dr. W. Strange two articles in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, New Series, “ How, When, and Where 
to Bathe,” vol. i. pp. 296-306 (1868), and “Swim- 
ming for the Million,” vol. v. pp. 578-588 (1870), 
in which both writers find fault with the London 
baths on account of their being under cover and 
the water tepid, yet acknowledge that they are, on 
the whole, highly creditable to the parochial autho- 
rities, by whom, mostly, they have been erected— 

‘* And if not equal in hygienic influence to open-air 
swimming-baths, they are, at all events, excellent swim- 
ming-schools; and as they are to be found in every 
quarter of the town, and their price is extremely mode- 
rate, it is the fault of the Londoners themselves if they 
do not learn to swim.” 

Dr. Dudgeon laments the destruction of the old 
“ Peerless Pool,” in the City Road, as the only open- 
air swimming-bath London ever possessed ; but I, 
having been to see, did not care to plunge therein. 
Baths under cover he classes under the two heads 
of “cold” and “tepid,” giving decided preference 
to the former; but of these, three are too small for 
swimming in with comfort, and the fourth, the 
Camden, in Hampshire Grove, Torriano Avenue, 
has ceased to exist, and its loss is not to be re- 
gretted ; it was, me teste, comfortless, cheerless, 
dirty. Mr. Harrineton, perhaps, as an expert 
swimmer, considers the largest and deepest bath 
the best ; and the largest baths, with one excep- 
tion, being in private hands, and the expense of 
refilling with water considerable (7/. 10s. at the 
Lambeth, as Prof. Beckwith informed me), the 
water may not be changed as often as it should 
be ; but I have usually found the parochial first- 
class baths—the Marylebone, close to Edgware 
toad Station; the St. George’s, Buckingham 
Palace Road, and Davies Street, Hanover Square ; 
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the St. Pancras, King Street, Camden Town ; the 
Westminster, near the School, and frequented by 
the pupils—clean and comfortable in all respects ; 
and more than once have seen one or other of these 
being refilled with water. Having tried all the 
first-class baths, I consider the above the best, 
although they are small. Next year, perhaps, there 
may be good cold baths in the Thames opposite 
Battersea Park, in Victoria Park, and in the Ser- 
pentine ; and there was a project of converting the 
Coliseum, Regent’s Park, into a bath, but it seems 
for the present abandoned. The Crystal Palace 
Company might find it for their interests to add a 
swimming-bath to their other attractions, pour les 
hommes, during the summer months. 
F. J. L., M.A. 
St. Ambrose, Sandown, I. W. 


Whiretocke’s Memoriats (4* §, x. 274, 300, 
361.)—The passage in Horace Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, that Arthur Annesley, first Earl of 
Anglesey, was supposed to have digested White- 
locke’s Memoirs, is, I believe, taken from the 
Athene Ozxonienses, where, at p. 401, vol. ii. 
“ Memorialls of the English Affaires” are thus 
mentioned :— 

** This is no more than a diary, which he began and 
continued for his private use. In this book you will find 
divers of his discourses made on various occasions. It 
was published by Arth. Earl of Anglesie, but with a very 
bad index to it, which is a disadvantage to the book in 
many respects.” 

Oldmixon, in his Critical History, i. 149, ob- 
serves :— 

“ The preface to Whitlock’s Memorials is supposed to 
be written by Annesley, the first Earl of Anglesey.” 

Epwarp So.ty. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE CATHEDRALS (4*5 
S. x. 221, 296, 336.)\—Mr. Bovcnter may rest 
assured that Oliver Cromwell had no more to do 
with the defacing of the sculptures in Salisbury 
Cathedral than any other member of the Long 
Parliament, who continued to sit in London after 
the king had removed to Oxford. If I were in 
London, I think I could probably give him the 
names of the persons who did, or who saw to the 
doing of these unfortunate acts of Vandalism. As 
I am not, I must content myself with pointing out 
when and by what authority they were done. 

On the 9th of May, 1644, “ the Lords and Com- 
mons assembled in Parliament” passed an ordi- 
nance— 

“ That all representations of any Persons of the Trinity, 
or of any angel or saint, in and about any cathedral, 
collegiate or Parish church or chappel, or in any open 
place within the kingdome, shall be taken away, defaced 
and utterly demolished .... . and that all copes, 
surplisses, superstitious vestments, Roods and fonts 
aforesaid, be likewise utterly defaced.” 

The authority provided to do these things was— 

“ The several churchwardens or overseers of the poor 





may be a very far off connexion between Molly 







































































of the said several churches and chapels respectively, 
and the next adjoining justice of the Peace or Depy 
Lieutenant.”—Scobell, Coll. of Acts and Ordinances, fol 
1658, pt. i. pp, 69-70. Husband, Coll. of Crders, Ordi- 
nances, and Declarations, fol. 1646, p. 487. 

The date of the unhappy devastation at Salisbury 
is very nearly fixed by the following entries in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, 7th August, 
1644.— 

“Mr. Pierrepont. ..... reported the letter from 
Lieutenant-General Middleton of August 3 to Sir William 
Waller and that one attended at the door, with the 
Copes and Plate sent from Salisbury... . .. The Plate, 
Copes, Hangings, Cushion, and Pulpit Cloth, sent from 
Salisbury by Lieutenant-General Middleton, were all 
brought in to the view of the House: and it is ordered 
that the plate and Pulpit Cloth shall be restored, the 
superstitious representations upon them being first 
defaced. It is further ordered, that the Copes, Hangi 
and Cushion shall be returned to Sir Wm. Waller: 
and that the superstitious representations = them be 
defaced and destroyed: and that done, that the mid 
copes, hangings, and cushion shall be sold ; and the pro- 
ceed of them employed and disposed among the soldiers 
that took them and brought them up.” 

Epwarb Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ Owen ” (4S, x. 166, 341.) —“ Owen,” in Irish 

geographical names, without doubt means “river.” 
It is more correctly written Owan, the Irish pro- 
nunciation of amhann. The Welsh surname is of 
different origin. It would certainly corrupt from 
Eugenius. Camden says, “ Owen, Lat. Audoenus, 
if it bee the same with S. Owen of France. But 
the Britans will haue it from old King Oneus, 
father in law to Hercules ; others from Eugenius, 
that is, nobleor well borne. Certain it is that the 
Country of Ireland, called Tir-Oen, is in Latine 
Records, Terra Eugenii, and the Irish Priests know 
no Latine for their Oen but Eugenius, as Rothericus 
for Rorke. And Sir Owen Ogle in Latine Records, 
as I haue bene enformed, was written Eugenius 
Ogle.” If the original name was Audoenus, we 
must look to the German for the etymology. 
Zedler mentions Owen, Owenus oder Audoenus 
Johann) as the name of a celebrated Latin poet, 
born at Caernarvon. Audoenus would corrupt 
from Alduinus (Alduinus was Abbot of St. Jean 
d’ Angeli, and Alduinus or Alduainus was a king 
of the West Saxons), from O.G. ald-win = amicus 
nobilis, or ald-winn = nobilis bellatar. Hence also 
the name Adalwin, ald and adal being the same 
word. R. 8S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S. The Gaelic form of Owen is Aoghainn. 


Lerect Famiy (4* S. ix. 506; x. 19, 98, 197, 
237.)—On communicating the information given 
about the naturalization of Claus Lepel, and his 
having been page of honour to Prince George of 
Denmark, I received from my friends the following 
statement of facts, which seems to show that there 
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Lepel’s family and my friends. Their family 
roperty, Nuendorff, can be traced as having de- 
scended in regular succession from father to son 
of the Von Lepels since the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Before that time, some names 
are lost in the pedigree, but they held it in the 
twelfth century, as old papers, letters, and pedigree 
rove. Nuendorff is situated on the island of 
i which belonged to the Dukes of 
Pomerania; but as “ Erich, Duke of Pomerania ” 
was named King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
in the year 1397, it seems very likely that some 
members of the family Von Lepel may have accom- 
panied their Duke, remained in Denmark or 
Sweden, which were united till 1523, and thus 
possibly one of them may have come to be page 
of honour to Queen Anne’s husband, Prince George 
of Denmark. GREYSTEIL. 


Miss S. E. Ferrier (4 §, x. 226, 340.)}—The 
names of this gifted novelist were “ Susan Edmon- 
stone.” I long ago found the Universal Biography 
described her, erroneously, as “ Mary.” 

Miss Ferrier was born in Edinburgh in 1784, 
and died there in 1854, being interred in the West 
Church Burying-ground. Her father was a col- 
league of Sir Walter Scott, both being Principal 
Clerks of Session, and Miss Ferrier was an intimate 
friend of the illustrious baronet, who, as is well 
known, greatly admired her works. W. R. C. 


Tue Merre or “ In Memortam” (4 §, x. 293, 
338.)—An instance of the use of this metre will be 
found in the oratorio of Belshazzar, written by 
Charles Jennens, and composed by Handel, 1743. 
In the scene where Daniel is called upon to inter- 
pret the mysterious handwriting on the wall, the 
Prophet, after rejecting the king’s proffered gifts, 
Says -— 

“Yet to obey his dread command 
Who vindicates His honour now, 
I'll read this oracle, and thou, 
But to thy cost, shalt understand.” 


W. H. Husk. 


Mr. Bovcurer will find in Prior’s verses ad- 
dressed to Halifax, the following stanzas, quoted 
by Thackeray in his Lectures on the English Hu- 
mourists :— 

“So whilst in fevered dreams we sink, 
And waking, taste what we desire, 
The real draught but feeds the fire, 

The dream is better than the drink. 
Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height; 
To stand aloft and view the flight, 
Is all the pleasure of the game.” 

It will be at once obvious to your readers that 
the metre of the above is precisely the same as 
that adopted by Tennyson. 

Wituiam Tomas. 








Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an 
extensive Ordinary of British Armorials. By the late 
John W. Papworth and Edward W. Morant. Issued 
to Subscribers. Parts XVI., XVII., and XVIII. 

We have, when calling attention to the preceding parts 
of this storehouse of heraldic and genealogical informa- 
tion, so frequently pointed out the value of the work, 
and the extent of labour which its preparation must 
have entailed upon the late Mr. Papworth, that we may 
well content ourselves on the present occasion with con- 
gratulating the subscribers on its approach to completion; 
for we understand about 200 pages more will bring the 
work to a close. Mr. Morant deserves a good word too 
on the satisfactory manner in which he is performing his 
share in a very laborious undertaking. 


Bibliotheca Hantoniensis. An Attempt at a Bibliography 
of Hampshire. By H. M. Gilbert. (Printed for dub 
scribers.) 

A CATALOGUE of books already published on the subject 

of Hampshire is a good first step towards collecting 

materials for a complete history of the county, and 
therefore deserves a passing word of sincere praise. 


The Mouldings of the Six Periods of British Architecture, 
from the Conquest to the Reformation. By Edmund 
Sharpe, M.A. (London, Spon; Birmingham, Birbeck.) 

We have only to record the progress of this work, of 

which the present number is the second, and it contains 

sixty plates or patterns of mouldings. 


The Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox. Translated 

by the late Thomas Roscoe. (Low & Co.) 
Tose persons who are acquainted with this pearl of 
apologues will not be sorry to renew acquaintance with 
it in its present handsome form. It is illustrated by 
nearly one hundred designs by A. T. Elwes and John 
Jellicoe. These are noteworthy for grace and humour. 
Young readers will get as much fun out of them as out 
of the text. Illustrations and text together form a rare 
combination. 


Little Men, Little Women, and Little Women Wedded 
(Low & Co.) are three stories by Louisa M. Alcott, 
already known to a numerous body of readers, and 
worthy in their new and pleasant shape to be known to 
all who have not hitherto made acquaintance with them. 
They are for young readers. 


Handbook for the Breakfast Table. Varied and Econo- 
mical Dishes. By Mary Hooper. (Griffith & Farran.) 
THERE may be greater objects of sympathy than persons 
who lack appetite for breakfast, but they are much to 
be pitied. A good breakfast eater is an enviable person, 
good in morals as in stomach, easy in his conscience and 
his digestion. Such excellent persons will find fresh 
bliss in Mary Hooper’s pages; and poor creatures for 
whom breakfast bas hitherto been without charms will 
find sensations unknown to them by reading this little 
handbook, and joys up to this time unattainable, by 
putting the receipts to the test of practice—daily. 


The English Elocutionist. By Charles Hartly. (Groom- 
bridge & Sons.) 
Turs is a collection of the finest passages of poetry and 
eloquence, especially fitted for recitation and reading 
aloud, with the pronunciation of proper names, for the 
use of students in elocution and the higher classes in 
schools. So says the title-page, and the volume acts up 
to its promise and purpose. Reading aloud,—from the 
pulpit to the parlour,—is, with rare exceptions, as bad 
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as it can be. The selection is made with great judg- 
ment, beginning with Byron’s “Isles of Greece,” and 
concluding with Lord Brcugham “ on his bended knees,” 
that never-to-be-forgotten bit of pantomime, supplicating 
the Lords to pass the Reform Bill. 


We have only space left to say of the magazines that 
they are all good. Fraser, Temple Bar, The Cornhill, 
Macmillan, Tinsleys, and The Month are evidently 
addressed to as many different classes of readers as there 
are periodicals. 


On Friday evening Mr. Murray entertained at dinner 
the leading booksellers of London, at his annual trade 
sale, at the Albion, in Aldersgate Street, when the fol- 
lowing orders were received for his various publications : 
—4,000 of the second volume of The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary on the Bible, and 350 copies of the first volume; 
700 Dr. William Smith’s Biblical and Classical Atlas, 

art 1; 1,800 Dr. William Smith’s Dictionaries of the 

ible; 500 Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s Travels in the 
Caucasus ; 400 Mr. Charles Buxton’s Notes of Thoughts 
and Conversation ; 6,200 Mr. Darwin’s new work on the 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals ; 1,100 
Darwin's Origin of Species and other works; 1,000 
Byron’s Poetical Works, copyright edition ; 550 Captain 
Duncan’s History of the Royal Artillery; 1,100 Dr. 
Chaplin Childs’s Benedicite; 300 Rev. Wm. Symond’s 
Records of the Rocks; 1,130 Murray's British Classics ; 
2,200 volumes of Grote’s Historical Works; 1,500 Mil- 
man’s Historical Works; 2,900 Hallam’s Historical 
Works; 350 Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 2 vols.; 900 
Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology; 1,500 Kirk's 

andbook of Physiology; 300 Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
Siluria ; 1,000 Earl Stanhope’s Cabinet History of Eng- 
land; 300 Prebendary Jervis's History of the Church of 
France; 2,700 Dr. William Smith’s Classical Diction- 
aries; 7,200 Dr. William Smith’s Latin-English and 
English-Latin Dictionaries ; 350 Robertson's History of 
the Christian Church; 700 Borrow’s Lavengro and 
Romany Rye; 9,500 Mrs. Markham’s Histories of Eng- 
land and France; 1,400 Dean Stanley's Works; 12,000 
Murray's Students’ Manuals, or Historical Class Books ; 
1,200 Professor Newth’s Natural Philosophy; 350 Clode’s 
Manual of Military and Martial Law; 4,700 Dr. William 
Smith's Greek Course ; 16,200 Dr. William Smith’s Latin 
Course ; 700 Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England 
and Wales; 8,000 Mr. Smiles’s Industrial Biographies ; 
380 Whymper’s Scrambles on the Alps; 500 Dr. Living- 
stone’s Travels in Africa; 300 Birch’s Ancient Pottery; 
11,500 Little Arthur’s History of England; 12,000 Dr. 
Smith’s Smaller Histories. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 


Waaven’s Reco.cections or Hawpsuiag. 
Beavries or Exotayp. By Britton. 
Warrracer’s Leeps. 
Wanted by J. S.,1, Richmond Gardens, Bournmouth, Hants. 


Notices ta Corresponvenis. 
Ovr Correspoypents will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 
I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required, We cannot undertake to puzele owt what a Cor- 
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respondent does not think worth the trouble o writing 
plainly. o 

II. That Quotations should be verified by precise rp 
ferences to edition, chapter, and page; and references to 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, ond page. 

III. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add t@ 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and 
where such Queries are to be found. The omission to 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails muchig 
supply such omission. 

{ enrky K. (Edinburgh).— The volunteer system workg 
satisfactorily. 

Ouida is not a French word. The author who writ, 
under that name was christened Louisa ; of which Ouida 
was her infantile utterance. 

Masor.—The trumpet or drum performance called tg 
Chamade, is so eabaldben the Italian chiamare, whichis 
from the Latin clamare, to call or summon. 

E. B.—The making-up and lettering of Backgammon 
boards like books can only be attributed to fancy ; bug the 
custom originated the idea that the game was not la 
and that, wnder the guise of books, the purpose of the 
board might be overlooked.—They are in peace ig ei- 
dently a sentiment illustrated in the hymn. 

F. M. 8.—Jt should rhyme to “ rood.” 

F. E. C. B.—It is by poetical license that Lords Lothian 
and Leven are represented as receiving bribes to all 
Charles I. to his enemies. 

We hope J. M’k, Kilmarnock, will not suppose that we 
regard any communication with indifference. Deferredig 
not rejected. 

A Correspondent suggests that as Cumberland was 
obliged to sell his estate, because the Government of his day 
broke faith with him, and refused to repay him the sums he 
had advanced on has secret mission, the Ministers of te 
present time might do something for Cumberlands 
descendants, who have been reduced to poverty. 

Bemsripver Lopes :— 

“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
Tennyson, Jn Memoriam, c. xxvii. 

Icnornamus.—The word “‘ Penny,” with one n, is not 
peculiar to the Oxford edition of the Church Service, 1872 
(in the Gospel, 23rd Sunday after Trinity). 

. F.—P.— Received. 

R. C. J. will kindly bear with patience unavoidable 
delay. 

The Sizergh Ghost proves naturally to be Nobody. 
We have the best authority for stating that the room 
popularly called “ the haunted room’’ never was floored } 
consequently there were no planks to pull up as often as 
they were removed by the imaginary ghost. 

Outis.— Where will a letter find you? 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor’ —Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION ; and the 
mild aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LAD 
CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD CO. 172, New Bond Street, London, 
ts 


And of all Chemists. 














